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W."1-KNOWN to millions of telephone users is the 


circular emblem of the Bell System. Its importance 
is not in its plain and simple design but in what it 
represents. Back of it is the far-flung organization 
that enables you to talk to almost any one—anywhere 

at any time. It is the mark of a friendly service. 

The Bell System consists of twenty-four regional 
companies, eat h attuned to the needs of the territory 
it serves, There is also the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, working ceaselessly and scientifically to improve 
the sCOpEe and value of your telephone. There is the 
Western Electric Company, specializing in the eco- 
nomical production of telephone equipment of the 
highest quality. Co-ordinating and assisting the work 
of the operating companies, Bell Laboratories and 


Western 


“r'*graph Company. It looks upon the operation of 


Electric, is the American Telephone and 
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telephone service as a public trust and is owned 
largely by the people it serves. 

There are today nearly 700,000 stockholders of 
American Telephone and Telegraph. They represent a 
cross-section of the American people; they come from 
every walk of life and live in every state of the Union. 
Yet no one owns as much as one per cent of its stock, 

Everything has been planned and organized for 
one specific purpose—to give you the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost. That is 
the ideal and the goal. That is why the work of 


improvement goes steadily on. 





{ telephone serves you in many ways each day. It runs your 
errands; takes you to friends and brings them to you; speeds 
aid in emergency. It does these things and many more—for a 
few cents a day. The Business Office of your local Bell Tele- 


phone Company, or any employee, will gladly take your order. 
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HE SUPREME COURT, as “Mr. Dooley” once as- 
T tutely remarked, follows the election returns. Some- 
times, of course, it is a good many years behind them, but by 
and large it has bowed to the public will in interpreting 
the federal Constitution during the century and a half of 
that document’s existence. Obviously it has had to. Other- 
wise we should have had to scrap the Constitution or govern- 
ment would have had to cease to be a living organism. In 
eading the judgment of the court on the Minnesota law 
establishing a moratorium on foreclosures of mortgages, we 
feel that Chief Justice Hughes, supported by Justices Bran- 
leis, Stone, Roberts, and Cardozo, has bowed to the inevi- 
‘able rather than expounded the certain. The minority 
opinion—by Justices Sutherland, Van Devanter, McReynolds, 
snd Butler—is an impressive statement of cold logic, but 
must be discarded for what Justice Hughes aptly calls “the 
idad the Minnesota 
statute stood alone, the court might have upheld the letter 


e . . ° ” 
protection of a basic interest of society. 


of the Constitution and thrown out the law, but with our 
whole recovery legislation hanging by the same thread the 
path of necessity was plain. It is fortunate for the country— 
and for the court—that the Minnesota law has been upheld, 
but the circumstances must increase the amazement of al! 
thinking persons at a system whereby policy vital to 120,000,- 


000 people depends upon a five-to-four vote among nine men. 
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N HIS SPEECH at the Woodrow SVilson dinner on 

December 28 President Roosevelt paid cloquent tribute 
to the desire of the peoples of the world tor peace. Govern- 
ments make war, he said; peoples tight wars against their 
will. He asked an agreement among aations to eliminate 
offensive weapons and a declaration that “no nation will per- 
mit any of its armed forces to cross its owa borders into the 
Evidently Mr. Roosevelt is 


concerned with war on the land. 


territory of another nation.” 
On the sea it ts another 
matter. For in his new budget he asked an appropriation of 
$53,819,000 for continued work on fifteen cruisers now be 
ing built and for the laying down of the last of the 10,000- 
ton cruisers permitted under the London naval treaty— 
an increase of $1,622,000 over the navy Sudget for last year. 
An additional $2,700,000 was provided to increase the navy’s 
enlisted strength by 3,000 men, and another million dollars 
was added to bring the fleet into the Atlaniic from the Pacific 
next spring and to return it next fall. All this is on top of 
$238,000,000 of public-works funds turned over to the navy 
by executive order some months ago. The President is ac- 
guiring a reputation for courage; he is said to be a man whe 
will try anything once, no matter how unpopular it mas 
be, if it appears to be worth while. What if the Presiden 
in his budget speech had said: “The $53,819,000 asked by 
the navy will be used instead for relief to che workers thrown 
out of jobs by the abandonment of our cruiser-construction 
program. We have no use for more cruisers. We, both 
government and people, want peace, not war’? The big- 
navy hornets would have been about his ears, sure enough, 
but we venture to guess that they would have been unnoticed 
in the deafening chorus of applause from lis countrymen. 


HERE is so much to commend in the report on Philip- 

pine independence just made by a committee sponsored 
by the Foreign Policy Association and the World Peace 
Foundation that Mr. Roosevelt might wel! accept it as a 
program to be presented to Congress. ‘he Hare-Hawes 
Cutting act has been rejected by the Philippine legislature 
and is so objectionable in this country to ail believers in com- 
mon decency that it ought to be regarded as permanently in 
the discard. The unofficial committee now reporting agrees 
on two points which must be embodied in any reasonable bill: 
first, the date of independence must be definitely set, and. 
second, it must be far enough ahead to allow for proper 
preparation and a gradual transition. It is suggested that 
American sovereignty terminate at the end of ten years, sub- 
ject to the conclusion of an international neutralization agree 
ment, and that responsible local government should begin 
at once. The committee rightly regards neutralization as an 
essential condition of independence, saying: 


The committee regards the possession of the Philippines 
by the United States as a definite .iabiliry. But any 
withdrawal from the Philippines, without taking safeguards 
to prevent the islands from falling into the hands of any for- 
eign Power, would be as unjust to the Filipino people as 
withdrawal prompted solely by a desire to increase the 


profits of certain American producers. 
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larifis and regulation of immigration are, of course, two old has shown himself not only the better strategist but the more 
liticulti lhe committee advises fifteen years of moderate disinterested public servant. On January 2 Mr. LaGuardia 
hit n the part of both countries. “If it is deemed neces- laid before the Board of Estimate a bill to be submitted to 
ery for the United States to protect domestic beet-sugar the legislature allocating to himself plenary powers for the 


production,” it says, “such protection should take the form 


-- 


t aid from the American government, such as a 
” "The way to handle immigration, it Is sug- 


tax 
sted, would be through a quota. 

HEN HITLER came to power the Protestant 
W churches, in obedience to the call for “coordination,” 
united to form a single great national church, the Reichs- 
kirche. Vhe new regime seemed to have successfully sur- 
mounted the conflicts that had divided the evangelical sects. 
A. the Reich had one Chancellor, so the church had its Reichs- 
ty : ti tates had their bishops as they had their Stat 
‘ale events. Cor esponding to the Reich cabinet, 
the c 1 had its Clerical Ministry, and what the National 
sO y was in the state, the German Christ: 

! me for the church. But this union brought no 
tity ; in this corporate church antagonisms were more bitte: 
than ft had been befo A few weeks ago the direc 
‘ of tl} (CJerman Christians ousted the directorate ( 
the Berlin church ind had itself to resign a tew days later 
cause of the storm of protest that arose. Storm troopers 
vel nt to the centers of greatest disaffection and clergy 
nen were arrested in Stettin, Greiz, Breslau, Leipzig, and 
fiamburg. But without avail. The Clerical Ministry re- 
ened and the Third Reich met with its first political defeat. 
Reichsbishop Miller, Hitler’s personal appointee, now 
ifiered to make concessions: clergymen would be exempted 


from the Arvan law: Hossentelder, the director of the Ger- 
man Christians, a Nazi fanatic, would be withdrawn and the 


thea! 1! faculties would enjoy greater freedom. For a 
hort time all seemed peaceful, but the German Christians 
ntinvued their underground propaganda against accepted 
is and for the half-pagan, half-Christian sort of Wet 

worship with which the Nazi government hopes to restor 


ts people pride of race and nationality. 


()* SUNDAY, Januarv 7, the Reichshishop undertoo! 


ft ond and more vigorous oftensive. A religious cere 

ony attended by a thousand children was stopped and the 
were arrested. “The government threatened to sus- 
pend all opposition clergymen who should dare to read in 


Pavey hie the protest ot the Pastors’ Emergency Federa- 
ranization consisting of 6,000 Protestant clergy 


i ordered the reinstatement in the regulations of the 


of the suspended Aryan paragraph. “These measure 
howed that the Nazis were determined on a fight to the 

lt possible that the announcements of Cardinals 
! e (A\Tunich ind Bertram (Breslau) that thes 


i fivht of their Protestant colleagues had 
with this chanve of front. National Socialist 
j vy in the protests of these dignitaries of German 


( ' rainst “naean hierarchy” the return of the 


RESPITE Mavor LaGuardia’s repeated assertion that he 
D is out of port! iis a pretty game of politics that ts 
nd Crovernor Lehman Nor is this ud 
with any disrespect to the Mavor of New York City, for he 


reorganization of the city government and the rehabilitation 
of its finances. He asked for these powers, some of which 
would contravene the city charter, on the ground that there 
was a financial emergency, the city being without necessary 
funds to carry out its commitments for relief, and being un- 
able to meet the demand for a balanced budget by February | 
which would make possible a federal loan of $23,000,000. 
‘The financial emergency was to be met by economy, by elimi 
nation of unnecessary jobs, and by a compulsory furlough 
without pay for teachers, firemen, and policemen—speciti 
cally exempted from the general reorganization—and other 
city employees with a few definite exceptions. The Board 
of Estimate accepted the bill in a resolution which cut the 
time limit from two years to about eight months, making 
the Mayor's new powers terminate on October 1, 1934. 


AYOR LAGUARDIA announced that he would him 

self present the bill to the legislature, but before he 

had time to do so, Governor Lehman entered the scene with 
a strongly worded letter to the Mayor which he made public 
before Mr. LaGuardia had a chance to read it. The Gov- 
ernor, having sat silent during the Walker administration, 
the Seabury inquiry, and the final acts of the O’Brien admin 
istration, which safely salted away as many city jobs as pos 
sible for the deserving boys of Tammany Hall, now found 
himself gravely exercised over what he termed the proposals 
for a dictatorship made by Mayor LaGuardia. Moreover, 
although he himself was present at the negotiations between 
the city and its creditors, the bankers, last November, when 
the latter laid down the very stringent terms on which the; 
would make further loans to the city, he denied that a finan- 
cial emergency existed and declared that “the city of New 
York, if efficiently administered, should have better credit 
than it has had for years.” He did not, however, point out 
just how this efficient administration could be worked out 
with the existing Board of Aldermen, controlled by Tammany 
Hall, possessing both the determination and the power: 
to block every proposal for financial reorganization which 
would deprive the Hall of any part of its share of the spoils. 
In reply to this the Mayor first declared that he would 
accept any plan which would give him the power to balance 
the city’s budget, and then, with the utmost good temper, 
reasserted the existence of the financial emergency, denied that 
he sought dictatorial powers for himself, since the acts of 
the city were subject to review by the legislature, and 
pointed out that talk of dictatorship was idle since the city 
had just ended sixteen years of political dictatorship which 
had drained its financial resources and laid on the taxpayers 
! h th 


burdens which they were unable to meet. 


tigen MOS'T TELLING POINT in Mr. LaGuardia’ 


reply was that he would “take any plan that will give 


me a balanced budget.” This should dispose of his alleged 
ambitions to be a dictator. His next step, presumably, wil! 


be one of compromise, and he could not do better than to 


ask for the powers proposed in his bill for himself and the 


Board of Estimate together. (If he had done so in the first 
place, the Governor might well have countered by another 


tag 
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-ompromise which insisted on the concurrence of the Board 
f Aldermen!) It is hard to see what objection Governor 
Lehman can make to this without bringing down on his head 
accusations of being determined to save Tammany at all costs. 
The citizens of New York thought well enough of Mr. La- 
Guardia to elect him Mayor by a comfortable majority. It 
would be a sad irony if they did not think well enough of him 
two months later to permit him the opportunity to rescue 
them from the fix in which they were placed by the govern- 
nent they repudiated. Evidence of sweeping approval of 
the Mayor’s plan on the part of the city as a whole would 
jo much to convince the Governor and the legislature of 
ts desirability. 


ITH THE START of the new year the common 

wealth of Pennsylvania and Governor Gifford Pin- 
‘-hot embarked upon a liquor experiment which it is to be 
1oped will be successful. One hundred of the contemplated 
240 State liquor stores opened their doors, in the face of a 
mud-slinging campaign by the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
iquor interests that once used to buy and sell the State legis- 
ature. Prices are higher, because of taxes, than those pre- 
vailing in the Canadian provincial commissaries, but lower 
-han those in neighboring New Jersey, where liquor can be 
ought in cigar stores, chain groceries, and department stores. 
The expected rush to New Jersey, where swinging doors, 
yars, and brass rails are still in vogue, has failed to material- 
ze, and Pennsylvanians are doing their drinking either at 
home or in restaurants and hotels. Meanwhile, Michigan's 
State liquor stores have also opened, Ohio is stocking 250 
State stores, Montana has declared a State liquor monopoly, 
Oregon, Washington, Iowa, Mississippi, and Wyoming are 
onsidering doing likewise, and the New York legislature at 
this session will have before it a plan to manufacture liquor 
s well as sell it. Virginia is looking with favorable eyes 
ipon a State dispensary plan. Most other States have barred 
the saloon and adopted rigid forms of control. Gradually, 
yut of the chaos into which repeal thrust them, liquor laws 
»f varying excellence are being evolved. 


HE EDITORS OF THE NATION salute the editors 

ef the weekly New Masses and wish them well—or 
at least as well as possible short of the immediate estab- 
ishment of the Communist state, which would in all 
orobability mean the disestablishment of The Nation. The 
Vew Masses program is to support “the militant sections of 
he working class, the living core of which is the Communist 
Party.” It will fight “against imperialist war, against fascism, 
‘victions, hunger and wage cuts, lynchings and oppression of 
he Negro people.” Modesty forbids The Nation to state 
iow many of these causes have been its causes also; this 
sa note of congratulation, not the beginning of an argument. 
Uhe New Masses for January 2 begins with a series of edi- 
torial paragraphs on the news, which are followed by longer 
editorials; then come, among others, an article by John 
Strachey, a cartoon by Art Young, an article on the Reichs- 
tag trial, what editors know as an “off” piece by John Dos 
Passos, a Washington dispatch about Congress, and a divert- 
ing correspondence between Josephine Herbst and Bruce 
Bliven of the New Republic. Book reviews follow, and 
irticles on art, the theater, the films, and music. It will be 
seen that in make-up the New Masses is not radically different 


from, say—The Nation! In tone, of course, it is and will be. 
Since it supports and believes in the Conmmunist Party, the 
New Masses has the good fortune to know exactly where it 
is going, what it wants, and how it plans to get it. This is 
an estimable position compared to that of an editor who sees 
the future less clearly and the past less narrowly. But a 
paper that sets itself up as a lively and iarelligent champion 
of an even newer deal than the New Deal deserves a lot of 
readers. To this extent, The Nation wishes the New Masses 
well! 


Told in Billions 


N outlay of ten and a half billion dollars in the year 
ending June 30 and a deficit of more than seven bil- 
lion; an additional outlay of almost six and a half 

billion in the next fiscal year resulting in an additional deficit 
of just under two billion; a total spending of some seventeen 
billion by the time the next fiscal year is up (in June, 1935) 
and a total deficit of some nine billion—this, in brief, is the 
budget which President Roosevelt has presented to the coun- 
try. It means, in equally abbreviated terms, that the govern- 
ment will have to raise ten billions in the next six months— 
to meet the deficit and the refinancing or liquidation of past 
obligations. It means also that the national debt—which 
remained almost unchanged at less than two billions for 
many years up to 1916, which jumped to more than twenty- 
six billions in 1919, which fell to sixteen billions in 1930, 
and which rose to about twenty-four billions in 1933—will 
reach nearly thirty billions by the end of this June. If we 
include the probable guaranty by the government of the 
principal of the farm- and home-mortgage bonds, the debt 
will be increased by June, 1935, to nearly thirty-six billions. 

When these unimaginable figures were announced, the 
country gasped. Then, with commendable nerve and opti- 
mism, it braced itself to accept the idea of expenditures, defi- 
cits, and debts of almost astronomical dimensions. After all, 
in order to climb out of an unprecedented depression, a coun- 
try must be prepared to use unprecedented measures—pro- 
vided, of course, that the measures work. This view of the 
President’s program was summed up by Arthur Krock in the 
New York Times: 


Estimates, broad but not considered fantastic, have 
placed the national income at ninety billion dollars for the 
year 1929 and at fifty billion dollars in a normal year. To 
spend one-ninth or one-seventh of the 1929 income or one- 
fifth of the country’s normal income in order to restore 
normal economic conditions for a long period of time would 
not seem wasteful to most people. 


The ease with which the average citizen has adjusted 
himself has been the greater, perhaps, for the reason that the 
main burden of repayment of these recovery debts is put off 
to a later and presumably a better year. His taxes will not 
now be appreciably higher; and when they do go up, as 
eventually they must if the debt is to be reduced, he is will- 
ing to believe that, if industry revives as the President prom- 
ises, he will be able to meet them with considerably less 
anguish. Americans, despite the horrid warnings of the past 
few years, are not afraid of future burdens. It is the weight 
of past obligations that depresses them; and these, they be- 
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lieve, will be relieved by the money that the new budget 
promises wiil flow trom the government Creasury into their 
empty pocke 
Csrantiny the neral theory behind the Administration’s 
recovery program, the need of these vast expenditures is be- 
yond a ment Lhe povernment has staked everything on 
one mnce—that industry will resutne normal activity 
t a - eased and the buying power of the people ts in- 
vused | is end it has tried to raise the lowest level of 
Wii evel at least of minimum subsistence ; it has put 
SON nen to work either in industry or on made 
cil} ! is paid out many millions of dollars in di 
( i ittempted to reduce the debts of tarm and 
voers and to raise farm prices, To this end it has 
also already poured money to the amount of some two billion 
dolla mostiv in the torm of loans, into banks and railway 


ompamies and aprict lrure None of these activities can be 
curtailed while the emergency remains acute. One may argue 
the advisability of this measure or that—we believe, for exam- 
ple, that more money should go into dirset relief and public 
works and less into loans to industry and banks and railways 

but one must admit that together they represent a fairly 
consistent eftort. ‘Lhe government is priming the pump on the 
assumption that the pump will work. ‘This is its great gam- 
n seventeen billions is surely not extreme, 


le, and to pour 
mn comparison with the outpouring of goods and wages and 
profits that ts presently expected as a result 

ur doubts are all centered on the President’s confidence 
’ thy result. Will recovery begin as briskly and proceed 
is steadily as Mr. Roosevelt hopes? Even if the pump is 
syund and enough water remains at the bottom of the well, 
it seems to us that greater wunprovements are looked for 
within the next tew months than the events of the past few 
months give reasons for anticipating. ‘The budget allots 
alinust four billion dollars to the RFC for this vear’s ex- 
penses, but it calls tor no further appropriation in the fol 
lowing year; instead, a refund of $480,000,000 is expected. 
Phe expenditure tor public works in the two years will be 
kept well within the three billions already appropriated by 
Conyress he amounts allotted for relief are left vague; 


wine will come out of REC appropriations, some presumably 


ls now listed as for undesignated needs. The whole 


outlay i based on an expectation that business wil! pick up 


from tut 


from its present level of 67—using the average of 1923-25 as 
the basis of calculation—to 80 in the coming year and to 98 
in the year after. If business fails to react according to 
pecihcations and the President consequently faces the need 
f another vast emergency budget, the probability of cur- 
ney inflation becomes almost a certainty. 


ven if recovery proceeds at the rate anticipated, the 


danger of inflation in the face of such unparalleled debts re 
mains acute It took eleven post-war years to reduce the 
national debt some hing more than ten nillion dollars: and 
the dey on ught us with some seven billions of war 
tine lebteds tll hanging around our necks If 1935 
by: ! reve thy moder ite pro perity of 19 >, we may 
have fifteen Ilion more dollars to pav back than we 
i | | \ on the same tncome ‘To carry the 
if t this increased debt and reduce it to even 
a | | Ww“ r} n the following eer t of ten 
vears—provided the mext depression gives us that much 
time— wi!l mean vastly heavier taxes. We could avoid these 


in just one way—by outright currency inflation. No one 
who has ever lived through a currency inflation will assert 
that that form of debt reduction is less painful than the 
apparently more arduous method of paving increased taxes 
But if Mr. Roosevelt's hopes should prove vain, if in 1945 
we have not yet attained the level of prosperity we had in 
1925, if we have less money than we had then with which 
meet our vastly greater obligations—who can expect anything 
better than inflation and widespread repud.ation ? 

Despite these possibilities of catastrophe, The Nation 
supports Mr. Roosevelt’s general intentions and methods. 
We believe in paying out public money tor the purposes of 
recovery. But we believe, too, that the country should never 
lose sight of the mountain of debt it is so cheerfully shoul 
dering. And the Administration should face the job of reduc- 
ing this tremendous burden with the same courage and frank- 
ness with which it announced the necessiiy of creating it. 
John Maynard Keynes, in an open letter to President Roose 
velt, has advocated strongly, for the purpose of increasing 
national purchasing power, large government expenditure 
“which ts financed through loans and is not merely a transfer 
through taxation from existing incomes.” It is obvious that 
such vast expenditures as President Roosevelt projects could 
only be financed in this way. No conceivable current taxa 
tion could meet the estimated costs of recovery. But the day 
of reckoning must come, and the government should plan 
for it now when the debts are being incurred. 

The Nation proposes in a later issue tu discuss in greate: 
detail the problems of taxation and inflation that are created 
by the President's budget. 


A Needed Amendment 


SNHERE are few better illustrations of the odd, un- 
chartable changes in the currents of public opinion 
in the United States than the attitude of the country 

in regard to alcoholic liquor and toward child labor. The 
prohibition amendment went into effect in 1920, designed to 
accomplish a social reform. Four years later, without any 
appreciable change in the general temper of the country, an- 
other social reform was sought in the submission to the States 
of an amendment making it possible for Congress to restrict 
child labor. There was far more public sentiment for re- 
stricting child labor than for eliminating liquor. In a general 
plebiscite prohibition could have hoped to win only by a 
narrow majority, if at all. On the other hand, general 
opinion was clearly behind restricting child labor. Congress 
had twice passed laws with that intention, and there was 
widespread disappointment when in each case they were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. The chief 
opposition to curtailing child labor came from a numerically 
insignificant but politically powerful group of employers who 
wished to exploit children for purely selfish purposes because 
they were the cheapest kind of human help. 

Yet in spite of a national sentiment against child labor, 
the constitutional amendment languished. ‘The general pub- 
lic was too much occupied with automobiles and movies, while 
small, aygressive lobbies of manufacturers had their wav with 
leyislatures. From 1924 to 1932, inclusive, only Arizona. 
Arkansast California, Colorado, Montana, and Wisconsin 
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ratified the amendment, while it was rejected by one or both 
of the legislative branches of thirty-four States. In other 
States the amendment perished in early processes of legisla- 
tion or was never considered. The child-lactor amendment did 
not suffer because of dissatisfaction with prohibition. Senti- 
ment against prohibition had not crystallized decisively a 
decade ago, when most of the State legislatures passed on 
child labor, nor was there any general attempt then to couple 
the two amendments. It has remained for President Butler 
of Columbia University to do that—without justification, we 
think—in a recent statement. 

At the end of the year 1932 it looked as if the child- 
labor amendment had failed. Yet in 1933, when the public 
turned violently against prohibition and cast it out, there was 
a sudden and favorable revival of interest in the child-labor 
amendment. Fourteen States ratified it, in eleven of which 
it had previously been rejected by ene or both houses of the 
legislature. Thus twenty States have now approved the 
measure, and favorable action is expected shortly in several 
more, notably New York and Massachusetts. 

Doubtless the industrial depression was a powerful in- 
fluence both in turning the public against prohibition of 
liquor and in making it more aggressively in favor of limit- 
ing the exploitation of children’s toil. When there is not 
work enough for adult men and women, it becomes obvious 
that to injure the coming generation by premature employ- 
ment is not only inhuman but economically crazy. The 
Nation feels that the changed public sentiment both in regard 
to liquor and child labor is sound. President Butler's at- 
tempt to discredit the child-labor amendment along with that 
against liquor on the ground that both constitute federal 
interference with local government and the family is an 
argument which, if accepted, would block all effort toward 
social legislation on a national scale in this country. Prohibi- 
tion was resented not because it was federal rather than local 
action, but because it was a restriction whicis people in general 
did not want. President Butler’s other ground of opposi- 
tion—that a legislature having once rejected a constitutional 
amendment cannot reverse itself—is a legalistic point which 
must be left to the Supreme Court. Even in case of an ad- 
verse ruling, it would be possible to submit and obtain the 
ratification of a new amendment of precisely the same sort. 
Some persons have felt that with the prohibitions against 
child labor in the NRA codes a constitutional amendment is 
needless, but the codes expire in 1935 and even if they are 
renewed, it is desirable to give Congress permanent power to 
deal with the question. 

The particular reason that it seems necessary to deal 
with child labor federally rather than through legislation 
by States is the existence of economic rivalries among the 
latter. Probably the people of New England would be glad 
to stop grinding up children’s lives in their factories if it 
were not for losing their textile business to the South. Like- 
wire the South would not willingly countenance child labor 
except for the hope of profit in the establishment of new 
industry. The number of children under sixteen years of 
age in the textile industry of the United States decreased 59 
per cent between 1920 and 1930, but in the same period the 
number of children in the textile mills of South Carolina 
and Georgia increased 24 and 12 per cent, respectively. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the child-labor 
measure, unlike the liquor amendment, is permissive, not 


mandatory. The child-labor amendment does nothing of 
itselt at all. It merely gives Congress the authority to “limit, 
regulate, and prohibit” the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of aye, a power which undoubtedly would be exercised 
in conformity with popular demand. Ve hope the measure 
will be ratified by the necessary thirty-six States. 


Mr. Sullivan 
Bores from Without . 


ARK SULLIVAN, Medicine Ball Man to Herbert 

Hoover, has fallen victim to another obsession. 

Briefly, the Ancient Mariner of the New York 

Herald Tribune and numerous other newspapers is con- 

vinced that a certain group of “young intellectuals” of which 

Rexford G. Tugwell is head devil are “gradually” and 

“quietly” transforming the “familiar American type of social 

organization” into “one which the word ‘Russian’ describes 
more nearly than any other.” 

Not that Mr. Sullivan has been brief about it; during 
December, or Anti- Tugwell Month, he used every word at 
his command not once but five times. On December 12 
Mr. Sullivan pointed out that the conflict between George 
N. Peek and Rexford G. Tugwell was in reality a “struggle 
between contrasting ideals of government.” Mr. Peek, he 
said, was in favor of the “familiar” American system; Mr. 
Tugwell wanted to change it into “one which in a brief space 
can best be described as a nearer approximation to the Rus- 
sian system than to any existing one.” “Professor “Tugwell 
and his adherents,” Mr. Sullivan revealed, “have guiet/y got 
hold of what the technique of social change would call the 
key places of government, and .. . they are using the leverage 
guietly but powerfully to bring about a revolution, a silent 
revolution but yet a revolution.” (The italics are ours.) It 
was the silence that Mr. Sullivan found so ominous. “The 
important point,” he cried, “is that the public should be en- 
abled to see the struggle . .. and to decide which [side] they 
wish to win.” 

On December 13 it was apparent that Mr. Sullivan 
had spent the night in a cold sweat. “It is accurate to de- 
scribe the issue,” he wrote, “by saving that Mr. Peek believes 
in the familiar American type of social organization, while 
Professor Tugwell believes in the tvpe which the public 
generally calls socialism.” ‘The charge,” he said, returning 
to it even before he had left it, “amounts to this: that Tug- 
well in his official actions within the Department of Agri- 
culture . . . does what seems designed to bring about in 
America gradually and quietly the social svstem he believes 
in.” Mr. Sullivan then quoted Mr. Peek as follows: “I 
feel that . . . new methods of social control should be clearly 
outlined, and that the people as a whole should have the 
right and duty to make the ultimate decision.” In order to 
avoid any misunderstanding, Mr. Sullivan then “amplified” 
Mr. Peek’s “allusion.” “Mr. Peek and orhers feel,” ran Mr. 
Sullivan's exegesis, “that Professor Tugwell and the intel- 
lectuals associated with him are trving to bring about adop- 
tion of their conception of a social system without letting 
the public know it is being done.” That was his storv and 
he stuck to it. . they [Mr. Peek and others] feel,” he 
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said, turning around and going back, “that Dr. Tugwell and 
his associates by virtue of having key places of government 
are introducing their social philosophy quietly and gradually 
in a manner which opponents of the proposed system would 
call lacking in public notice’! 

On Sunday, December 17, for the benefit of those who 
had not heard him, the Ancient Mariner told his story once 
more from the beginning. “‘What is going on,” he said, “‘is 
a tug of war between two sets of forces... one of the groups 
trying to keep America approximately what it has been, the 
other group pulling us toward an objective for which the 
only practicable description is ‘collectivism.’” “Iwo para- 
graphs later, amplifying his allusion, he wrote: “To the aver- 
age man, however, not familiar with the terminology of social 
science, ‘Russian’ describes more nearly than any other word 
the form of social organization toward which we are mov- 
ing.” “There would be,” he wrote bitterly, “‘no roll call in 
Congress on this all important issue.” “Never,” quoth he, 
“will Congress vote for or against what Professor Tugwell 
calls a ‘Workers’ World.’ ” On the contrary, it will be put 
over by “some twenty or thirty young radicals, some of them 
having important k. p. in the g. [the abbreviations are ours], 
typified and quietly led by Professor Tugwell.” 

On December 18 Mr. Sullivan lamented that “Foes of 
New Social Order Lack Leaders to Combat Radicals... . 
American System Gradually Is Being Displaced with Little 
or No Protest.” 
Sullivan Thinks President Will Disappoint his ‘State So- 
cialism’ Clique by Checking Drift Away from Fundamental 


On December 20 hope sprang. “Mark 


American System.’ Hope soon faded, however, for on De- 

cember 22 “NRA Radicals Are Suspected of Attempting 

tl Sabotage. Mark Sullivan Says More Conservative 
Colleagues See Signs of Boring from Within.” 

While \Ir. ‘Vugewell was boring from within Mr. Sulli- 

in continued to be even more boring from without. On 

indav, December 24, for the benefit of those who had just 


flown in trom the North Pole or had not seen his correspond- 


Sunday before, Mr. Sullivan once more recapitulated 


. nd a half columns the whole desperate situation. 
\I luygwell,”” he said, “as Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
occupies a position in what the technique of revo- 

on calls the ‘key places’ of government. Critics and 


pponents of this radical group feel that the group 1s 
noving quietly and gradually, adroitly and with much tactical 
skill, to bring about in America, with a minimum of public 
attention, a change which would introduce into America a 
social order which would be about the opposite of what we 

have always had.” 
It was on December 28, however, that he reached the 
heights, when he urged Mr. Roosevelt to “concentrate on 
We had had the impression, 


which we were sure the President shared, that his “reforms” 


” 
recovery shelve retorms. 


were somehow supposed to have something to do with bring- 
ing about “recovery.” If they were not, the fact has cer- 
tainly been lacking in public notice, and we are grateful to 
Mr. Sullivan for bringing it gradually and quietly, adroitly 
and with much tactical skill, to our attention. Meanwhile 
we are able to offer a grain of comfort to one who obviously 
prefers his revolutions fast and loud. According to every- 
thing we have heard and read, it has always been extremely 
dificult if not impossible to keep a revolution secret for any 


length of time. 


A Sea Tradition 


Y HILE pushing her way through the Mediterranean 
the other day the American Export Line’s steam- 
ship Exarch bumped into the island of Cyprus 

The ship was not seriously damaged and no lives were lost 
but the captain shot himself. ‘The tradit‘on of the sea, say 
some by way of explanation. But there is no such tradition, 
When a captain’s ship goes down through his own negligence 
there is an unwritten code which dictates that he should gx 
with it. Also when a captain loses a ship, even through nc 
fault of his own, the owners often will not give him another 
billet, in which case it may seem better to him to end his life. 
But a trivial or even pretty serious accident may happen tc 
a ship, and if the skipper is held blameless he will be con- 
tinued in command. The cabled details of the stranding of 
the Exarch are too meager to explain her captain’s action. 
Undoubtedly there was more behind it than the dispatches 
told. 

But even in its generally accepted form the code in re- 
gard to a captain and his ship is a hard one, much harder 
than that applying to other men in equally responsible posi- 
tions. A doctor whose patient dies through careless treat- 
ment does not jump out of the hospital window. A lawyer 
who bungles a murder defense and whose client is condemned 
to death is not by tradition required to hang himself. Steam- 
ship executives ashore do not observe any code so rigid as 
that applying to their captains. They can mismanage their 
companies, causing hundreds of employees to lose their liveli- 
hood and hundreds of stockholders to lose their savings. Yet 
public opinion does not demand that they take cyanide of 
potassium. Lord Kylsant ruined the great Royal Mail Stean 
Packet Company, but tradition did not compel him to jump 
off the dock. He hung around until he was sentenced t 
jail by an unsympathetic court. 

Maybe it would be a good idea if our business ethics 
were stiffened by the development of a code which decreed 
that whenever a railroad went into a receivership, a manu 
facturing company was declared bankrupt, or a bank closed 
its doors, the president should repair to his speakeasy and 
order a goblet of hemlock. Of course someone may retort 
that presidents in such circumstances have followed prac- 
tically that course. Some have, but they have always been 
the wrong ones. They have been either highly conscientious 
strictly honest men who were overcome by remorse, or else 
executives who had lost their fortunes with the business and 
felt there was nothing more to live for. Our cities are ful! 
of discredited business officials who, having lined their pock- 
ets out of other peoples’ losses, not only fail to end their lives 
but stand around licking their chops waiting for a new bunch 
of suckers to come their way. They never even miss a lunch. 

We doubt if the code in regard to a captain and his 
ship serves any good purpose. It seems to be a survival of 
an antiquated conception of ethics or discipline long out- 
moded in other walks of life. Sailors commonly regard the 
tradition as unjust. It is the general public which thought- 
lessly upholds it by cheering whenever it is observed. Doubt 
less it will go the way of other superstitions in time, but 
we are not sanguine of early reform. It may last as long as 
lynching, capital punishment, or war. 
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Issues and Men 


The Senate Progressives 


YHATEVER fears any of us may have about bi- 
/ metallism at 16 to | or a printing-press inflation 
destructive to almost every class in the c mmunity, 
reconvening of Congress is neither to be regretted nor 
lreaded. In the first place, we are still a democracy, and 
spite the yrant of dictatorial powers to the President, the 
ongress yet remains the final seat of authority. It is still 
debating body, if it chooses to be, and whenever it assem 
s, additional light is sure to be cast upon economic and 
ocial problems. The Senate especially remains an open 
torum—the only political body in the United States in 
‘ich there can be full, free, and unlimited discussion of pub 
‘questions. Moreover, the assembly of Congress compelled 
\Ir. Roosevelt to report on the state of the Union and to 
how his hand on various policies. Perhaps he may yet do 
way with the financial uncertainty which is widely heralded 
esponsible for the lack of return of complete confidence. 
lt is plain that this Congress is not going to give the Presi- 
lent any trouble, unless it be in respect to his currency poli 
ies and inflation. 
Unfortunately, Republican opposition is extremely weak. 
Never before has the party been so impotent. It is without 
single man in the Congress who can lay claim to being a 
eader of statesman-like stature. There are scarcely more 
‘han 100 regular Republicans in the House and only 27 in 
the Senate. Their present leadership is beneath contempt. 
The Saturday Evening Post is justitied in despairing of the 
ehabilitation of a party which has fallen into the hands of 
such a group as Messrs. Snell, Bolton, and Bacon in the 
House, McNary in the Senate, Ogden L. Mills, and Everett 
sanders, chairman of the National Committee, who is bitterly 
lisliked by many persons and in addition represents the de- 
ated Hoover leadership. “The names of none of these men 
ean anything to the American people. They connote no pol- 
y, no definite program. These men wish to put Humpty- 
Dumpty back on the wall again, that is all. They take coun- 
el of Herbert Hoover of all men, who is hopelessly buried 
hut does not know it. Nor is the regular party leadership on 
the Democratic side very much better, which is a regrettable 
fact for Mr. Roosevelt himself. Every President needs skilful 
ind aggressive opposition—and criticism from his own side. 
No one will pretend that the Democratic leaders will be abl 
to offer any more constructive ideas on how bring the 
yuntry back to “normalcy” than can Mr. Roosevelt. As | 
ve said, if there is to be any mutiny it will come, as every- 
ady can see, from the inflationists and silver Congressmen 
ind Senators, who have behind them a large body of con- 
stituents frightened nearly to death by the existing situation 
ind wild to get rid of their debts by means of any nostrum. 
But what of the Progressive Senators? In the past they 
have shown the best leadership in the Senate and they offered 


the only real opposition in the days of Harding, Coolidge, 


ind Hoover. What stand will they take? Some of them, 
like Senator La Follette, are in an extremely difficult posi- 


tion. For some time past it has seemed plain that they could 


Dilemma 


not much longer remain in the Republican Party and retain 
then hold upon thei supporters. In the trst p! ice, the gap 

etween their views and those of their ostensible party has 
iii widened. In the second place, several of them openly 
came out for the election of President Roosevelt. In the 
third place, local conditions have made it necessary for them 
to state definitely under which flag they propose to operate 
hereafter, with the result that several of them are considering 

tting up an entirely new standard, precisely as the first 
Senator La Follette created a party of his own during the 
1924 campaign. ‘The situation has become compelling tor 
Senator Johnson and the present Senator La Follette because 
both are candidates for reelection this year, and they will 
naturally have to let the voters in their States know exactly 
where they stand. ‘Their situation is further complicated by 
the fact that both have profited in the past by Democratic 
votes. While the Democratic State administration in Wis 
consin is a complete failure, the present temper of the voters 
there is such that they would stand by the President over- 
whelmingly. Should La Follette run as third-party candi- 
date he might, however, lure both Democrats and Republi- 
cans to vote for him, spud if, while avowing friendliness 
to the President, he stood on a more radical platform than 
that of Mr. Roosevelt himself. He has been under a disad- 
vantage for a long time in running as a member of a party 
with which he is utterly out of sympathy. Should he not 
now cut loose from this body of death? 

Already the Herald Tribune has reported that a con- 
ference recently took place in Chicago which was attended 
by Senators La Follette, Shipstead, Nye, and Fraser, with a 
view to forming an active independent block in the present 
session. Of course neither Senators Borah nor Norris will 
zo along with this, though the latter will be completely sym- 
pathetic. I should think that Senator Bone of Washington, 
Senator Costigan of Colorado, and Senator Johnson would 
be extremely sympathetic to such a move, and one might 
easily prophesy that if these men make a good start and have 
a clear-cut program to offer, still other recruits will join 
them. Such a block would be able to exercise even more in- 
fluence than in the past if they decided to cut loose from both 
the old parties and to demand the long overdue political re 
alignment. The Middle West and Northwest are more than 
ready for a new party. 
objectives. 


Much, it is true, will hinge upon its 
To state that it will guarantee a job, a living 
wage, and independence for the farmer will not be enough; 
there must be more specific proposals. And there the rub 
comes. ‘The multiplicity of issues makes agreement extraor- 
dinarily difficult. But as has been said, if the Progressives 
decide to go on the rampage they can exert considerable power 
and perhaps even head President Roosevelt farther to the left. 


Bruty Serra ltie8 
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German Writers Say “Yes” 


By HERBERT SOLOW 


OR intellectuals to be acceptable to the Hitler regime 


they must worship or be silent. To literary men who 
have tor some years expressed admiration for Na- 
tional Socialism, this presents tew difficulties. Many Ger- 


man writers, however, before Hitler's rise to power, expressed 
concretely or in a general wav their devotion to democracy, 
socialism, or pacifism and their intention of combating prin- 
ciples which they regarded as a blight on human culture. 
How has this type of writer stood up through a year of 
“coordination ? 

First of all, there is the case of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
The author of that famous drama of social rebellion “The 
Weavers” praised and accepted honor from Friedrich Ebert, 
first President of the Weimar republic. He was a warm 
friend of such men as Paul Lobe, Social-Democratic president 
of the Reichstag on the eve of Hitler’s coup, who after a 
course in rock-crushing in a concentration camp is now an 
inmate of a Nazi dungeon. As the moaths cf Hitler bar- 
barism rolled by, many were shocked that Hauptmann ut- 
tered no protest or reproach, not even whien his close friends 
were jailed, beaten, and exiled. On November 11 the exiled 
Alfred Kerr, Germany's leading dramatic critic, who did 
more to build Hauptmann’s international reputation than any 
other individual, gave voice to his bitter resentment. The 
following extracts give the gist of Kerr’s piece, which was 
published, on the eve of the Gerimar elections, in the Deutsche 
Fretheit, a Socialist daily of Saarbrucken: 

Since yesterday there is nothing in common between 
him and me, neither in life nor in death. I do not know 
this coward. Mlay thorns grow under his feet and may 
the consciousness of shame choke him at every breath. 

Not only 


has he tound no word of condemnation for these most bar- 


Hauptmann, Gerhart, has lost his honor. 


barous ot barbarians. He does not wish to risk his eco- 


nomic status. So he has not simply ducked: he fawns ... 
With the respect he universally enjoys he could have dealt 
a blow to the reputation of these murderers, slaves, hang- 
men, liars, violators of everv law, who hunt down before his 
eves his own weaver folk and men whose sole crime is their 
birth Out ot tright, out of desire for gain, out of 
sordid weakness, he used his last ounce of streneth to hoist 
the Hakenkreuz ray on his dwelling. . .. Hauptmann has 
deserted > th ener 
Q)n the same day there apy eared in the Berliner Tageblatt an 
article trom Hla prmann pen entitled “Ich sage Ja’ (“T Say 
ie ) Ptaalor Cyermar bolt from the Leavue ot Nations 


he indorsed all the details ot Hitler's 


foreign policy and u 1 national support of the Chancellor 
and his pre m 

Hauptmann however, not alone tn abandoning oppo- 
sition to EI [hus distinguished literary figure has 
disunyuished company. 

()t the many new magazines established by exiles. the 


least political ar least ayvyressive in fighting Hitlerism 
Die Sammlung. Published in Amsterdam by the Querido 
Verlag, this monthly is edited by Klaus Mann, the son of 


‘Thomas Mann, and l sponsored by Andre (ride, Aldous 


Huxley, and Heinrich Mann. Its contents are largely belles- 
lettres, and compared with those of, say, the Newe Deutsche 
Blatter, which is also largely literary in its interests, they 
have a somewhat academic tone. The frst issue contained 
verse, two stories, a piece on the theater, and a personal essay 
by Jakob Wassermann. In addition, there was an essay by 
Heinrich Mann called Moral Education Through the Ger- 
man Upheaval, and a discussion of Jewish mass settlement 
and national minorities. The three subsequent issues con- 
tained stories and verse by Franz Kafka, Elsa Lasker-Schuler, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, André Gide, A. M. Frey, Max Herr- 
mann, and other distinguished representatives of literary cur- 
rents which thrived under the Weimar republic. There 
were pages from Aldous Huxley’s new Central American 
notebook, an essay on music by H. E. Jacob, an essay by 
André Maurois on Proust and Ruskin, « study of Gide by 
Ilya Ehrenbourg, and a piece on Hélderlin by J. Sorel. On 
the more political side there were articles by Klaus and Hein- 
rich Mann (hardly politicians!), some deploring of extrem- 
ism in general by the semi-mystical Max Brod, and—high 
point of radicalism—a piece by Ernst Toller. The last- 
named was the one pro-Communist contributor in four is- 
sues; his piece was childhood memoirs! And there you have 
Die Sammlung. 

No wonder some people were surprised when, on Octo- 
ber 10, the “‘semi-official” Leipzig Borsenblatt fir den 
deutschen Buchhandel published a communique of the Reichs- 
stelle zur Forderung des deutschen Schriftentums ( National 
Bureau for the Advancement of German Literature) which 
charged the Sammlung with inciting war against Germany, la- 
beled all collaborators “intellectual traitors to the fatherland,” 
and ordered German publishers to bring out no more works by 
such authors. Among those surprised was Alfred Doblin, 
who had written the article on Jewish mass settlement. 
Known chiefly as the author of “Alexanderplatz,” “the last 
word in expressionism,’’ Doblin is also author of a volume of 
essays urging intellectual youth to abandon pure aestheticism 
and enter the struggle on behalf of justice, progress, peace, 
and culture. On learning of the Reichsstei!e’s condemnation 
through S. Fischer (the Jewish-owned publishing house which 
has published a book dedicated to Goring “mit Sieg-Heil”), 
Doblin wired from abroad as follows: “‘Disavow all literary 
and political connection with editor of magazine Sammlung. 
Request you publish this quickly in suitable manner. Orien- 
tation of magazine was unknown to me.” 

Among the other collaborators announced by the Samm- 
lung was René Schickele, an Alsatian whose regionalism pro- 
duced not only charming genre tales, but also an anti-militar- 
ist slant aiming at a Franco-German rapprochement which 
might save his beloved province from further carnage. His 
reply to the pressure of the government which frankly pro- 
poses not only the reconquest of Alsace but a general war 
was this wire to Fischer: “Sadly surprised by political char- 
acter of Sammlung since my occasional collaboration had in 
view only purely literary journal. ... Henceforth will 
strictly stecr clear uf such things.” 
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Another collaborator who had been announced was 
Thomas Mann, who, as father of the editor and brother of 
one of the sponsors, could hardly have been completely in the 
dark as to the journal's intentions. This is the writer who 
only last vear at a Goethe memorial meeting in Vienna 
praised democracy and socialism, and whose every book voices 
rhe culture and aspirations of the Weimar republic which 
Hitler has drowned in blood. Threatened with National 
Socialist disfavor, he wired his publishers (Fischer again) as 
follows: “Can only affirm character first aumber Sammlung 
does not correspond to its original program.” Thereupon he 
ordered his son to strike his name from the masthead. Criti- 
cized for this action by the Social-Democratic Vienna Arbeit- 
erzeitung, Mann explained: 


As long as there was freedom of speech in Germany, 
I, as one who loved his fatherland and wanted to see it 
happy and respected, supported with all my might what I 
held desirable and right. ... At this time, pure, positive, 
and creative art, serving the higher Germany, is nearer my 
nature than the polemical, and it is to this tact that my 
urgent wish as long as possible not to be cut off trom my 
public in Germany is related. This is an idealistic interest 
which, as might easily be proved, has nothing to do with 
crass opportunism, Sincerely and demonstrably, this is not 
a matter of sales... but of opportunities for intellectual 
. my new book has just appeared 
] face the question whether I shall sac- 
rifice the life of my creation, disappointing and abandoning 
those in Germany who heed my voice and have sympatheti- 
cally waited years, especially for this new work .. . just 
for the sake of having my name on the list of contributors 
to a magazine. 


and artistic influence . 
in Germany... . 


These three eager defenders of culture were, however, 
not the first in the field. Stefan Zweig, heroic bard of a 
Jewish Renaissance and German pacifist spokesman for 
Romain Rolland, beat them to it. Even before the Reichs- 
stelle could publish its condemnation of Die Sammlung, 
Zweig wrote his publisher (Insel) as follows: 


When the editor . . . addressed me I agreed to give 
him a fragment of my work in progress ... after he as 
sured me the paper would be... in no sense political in 
nature. I never meant to collaborate regularly... . I 
learn to mv great surprise that it is not a question of a 
purely literary, but of a largely political organ. The ex- 
press condition ... has, then, been violated. I have al- 
ready written the editor that I will not collaborate... 


The publishers supplied copies of all these statements 
to the Reichsstelle. The Borsenblatt announced the retreat 
of the embattled idealists, and while expressly withholding its 
blessings soberly concluded that even the coordinated Reich 
might not find it essential to suppress all their works. 

To these heroes who declined the oniy honor it is in the 
power of Hitler to confer—the title of traitor—one might 
add manv more names. Let us take, for example. those of 
Walter Bloem. Otto Brues, Hanns Heinz Ewers, Max 
Halbe, Hanns Johst, Heinrich Loerke, Walter von Molo, 
Josef Ponten, Wilhelm von Scholz, and Eduard Srucken. 
In 1932 these writers signed a manifesto asking money to 
build Germanv’s first memorial to Heinrich Heine. Urging 
the payment of a debt “to the nation, to the art of poetry, and 
to the future.” thev also approved Heine's “attitude toward 
the traditional powers which he attacked and which hounded 
him into exile.” About one year later there appeared under 


ed 


the auspices of the Reichsverband Deutscher Schriftsteller the 
following memorial to Adolf Hitler: 


Peace, work, honor, and freedom are the greatest goods 
of every nation and the conditions of honest international 
relations. A consciousness of our power and restored unity, 
our frank will to serve without reservation internal and 
external peace, and our determination to do nothing incon- 
sistent with our or the tatherland’s honor, move us in this 
crucial hour, Mr. Chanceilor, to give you this solemn pledge 
of our most enduring tealty. 


And among the eighty-eight names attached to this statement 
were all those admirers of Heine listed above. 

Rudolf Binding, an eminent literary contributor to the 
old liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, has also come out with a 
violently chauvinistic attack on Romain Rolland and all who, 
because of Nazi book-burnings, racial discrimination, exilings 
and killings, fail to see that at last “a nation which had 
ceased to believe in itself has begun to believe, and this beliet 
makes it beautiful.” 

This knuckling under to Hitler has not of course been 
unanimous, and | do not want anvone to ask “What else 
could the poor chaps do?” and go unanswered. Let me cite 
the case of Hermynia zur Muhlen, a moderately popula: 
novelist of the Weimar period whose latest work has just 
been published in Switzerland. Not only did her publisher, 
Englehorn of Stuttgart, forward to her the bovcort threat of 
the Reichsstelle, but he suggested that in breaking with the 
Neue Deutsche Blatter—collaboration in which was her 
crime—she would not lose honor but would fall into “the 
best of company,” and cited the easy capitulation of Thomas 
Mann, Doblin, Schickele, and Stefan Zweig. Zur Miihlen’s 
reply follows in part: 

Inasmuch as I do not share your view that the Third 
Reich is identical with Germany, or the “Leader” with the 
German people, I cannot reconcile either my convictions or 
my feelings of decency with following the unworthy exam- 
ple of the four gentlemen cited by you, who appear to be 
more concerned about being printed in that Third Reich in 
which they do not choose to live . . . than to remain true 
to their past and their convictions. Rather than enjoy this 
“best of company,” I choose solidarity with those persecuted 
for their beliefs, incarcerated in concentration camps, or shot 
“while trying to escape.” No better service can be done 
Germany or the German people than to fight this Third 
Reich, this atrocious nightmare come to life, and therefore 
this struggle cannot logically be called anti-German by any- 
one really close to the German people and German culture. 
... | request you to forward this letter to the editor of 
the Borsenblatt and to the Reichsstelle. 
Zur Mihlen, ill and close to poverty, celebrated her fiftieth 
birthday a few days later; her present from Hitler was the 
news that the Stuttgart newspaper which was publishing 2 
novel of hers had discontinued further instalments. 

What does it all mean? There is not space here in 
which to discuss why Hauptmann, with his four villas, and 
Zweig, with his Salzburg estate and fat income from Ameri 
can best-sellers, have knuckled under, while Zur Mihlen 
stands firm. But one thing is clear: an overwhelming ma 
jority of writers known as “pure artists’ or as friends of 
liberalism, democracy, pacifism have accepted “coordination 
Though safe outside of Germany and enjoving relative eas 
and comfort, they jumped the minute Hitler cracked the 
whip in their direction. 
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The Minister and the Depression 


By HUBERT HERRING 


r~ HERE are some 150,000 ministers of organized re- 
ligion in the United States. The direct and clearly 
traceable toll which the economic collapse has exacted 
of this substantial group can at best be guessed at. “he 
Catholic clergy suffer no unemployment; it is part of the 
genius of the Roman church that it lifts its ministers out of 
the world of fret and care and sets them free to serve with- 
out thought of gain or loss. The Catholic clergy are, for the 
most part, poor—poor in days of depression, equally poor in 
days of prosperity. They are never without work. ‘The 
Jewish clergy are also in a favored position. There is no 
guaranty of life positions, but the rabbinate is closely guarded, 
and applicants are subjected to a long and arduous training. 
As a result, there has been little overproduction of applicants 
and virtually no unemployment. Many rabbis have shared in 
the depression through suffering reductions in salary, but rab- 
binical salaries have been the highest among the clergy. 

The burden of the depression has fallen most heavily 
upon ministers of the Protestant groups. The diversity and 
variety of these groups make this inevitable. The ministers 
of the denominations most highly centralized have suffered 
the least. ‘The clergy of the Episcopal and the Methodist 
churches are, in theory at least, assured of positions, and 
while salaries may be cut or disappear altogether, there is the 
backing of a strong central hierarchy. The ministers of the 
more loosely organized denominations such as the Disciples 
of Christ, the Baptists, the Congregationalists, and the Pres- 
byterians have suffered the most unemployment. The figures 
have not been compiled, but it seems clear that no fewer 
than 30,000 ministers of the Protestant faith are without 
employment. Of this number it is safe to say that fully one 
third would normally be without posts. 

lor years there has been a definite increase in unemploy 
nent among ministers. “The reasons for this are various. 
Home mission boards, intent upon establishing churches of 
their peculiar order in every village at a crossroads, have 


unded the call for volunteers. Denominational colleges 
e used their programs to make it easy for boys to decide 
n the ministry as a profession. Theological seminaries, 
pped with disproportionate endowments, have virtually 
id the way of men who have turned toward their halls 
ene rraged, many ill prepared men Nave been led into 
inistry, and unemployment has been made inevitable 

{ thermore, many men are shelved because of aye The 
testant churches are as ruthless in discarding men at 
sever Ww Henry Ford Phere is nothing organized 

ale libe rate ibout at, but youny men are demanded by the 
irches, and men at the turn of middle age, unless they are 


conspicuou ly succe ful, find themselves SI pplanted by boys 


fresh from theological schools. ‘There has thus been built up 
wn actual and increasing surplus of ministers——a surplus auy 
mented by forces released during the years of depression. 

‘T he dec line of the farmer is one such force. The in 
crease in tenantry spells death to the country church. The 
speeding up of the industrial machine is another. The Prot 


estant church declines and dies in an industrial community 


the exceptions are so rare as to prove the rule. Another force 
is the growing impatience with competitive denominational- 
ism. Churches merge for greater economy and effectiveness, 
and fewer ministers are required. In thousands of villages 
and towns, two, three, or four churches have pooled their re- 
sources, organized a community church under one or another 
name, and dismissed one or two ministers from gainful em- 
ployment. Furthermore, thousands of churches have been 
forced to give up altogether. Many of ttiese existed only in 
name, but the depression has forced the cleaning up of the 
badly padded denominational rolls. Reductions in salaries 
are, of course, the rule. It is the rare church in which the 
minister’s salary has not been cut from 10 to 25 per cent, 
and in many cases the cut has ranged from 25 to 100 per cent. 
Reports from different sections of the country, especially 
from farming and industrial centers, make bitter reading. 
Hundreds of ministers, probably several thousands, are living 
on in their parsonages, conducting their services, accepting 
from their neighbors any surplus of foodstuffs which can be 
spared, and receiving an occasional offering of money. 

That the depression has levied a heavy economic tol! 
upon the ministers is clear, but a more significant and inter- 
esting question is, What has the depression done to the think- 
ing of the minister? What happens to the minister when 
revolution breaks out, disrupting traditional economic and 
social values, reducing one-third of the population of the 
country to actual want, evicting hundreds of thousands from 
their homes, sweeping away savings, and stripping from great 
sections of the population faith in the security of the eco- 
nomic system under which they have been reared? What hap- 
pens to the minister whose church has been made the hand- 
maiden of the capitalistic order when that order shows signs 
of crumbling and of disappearing altogether? What happens 
to the minister who believes devoutly in the religion he pro- 
fesses when the financial security of his employers shows 
definite intention of vanishing? There can be no blanket 
answer. Many things happen, and the responses which min 
isters make in these days of crisis divide them into fairly 
definite groups. 

The first typical response is to fall back upon “the 
eternal verities.” It is the traditional escape mechanism of 
the theologian. The definition of such verities is differen 
tiated and determined by the discipline of creed and tradition 
Che phrasing will vary, but the intellectual and emotional! 
mood of the orthodox Jew, the devout Catholic, and the con 
servative Protestant is the same. The orthodox rabbi wil 
cite the Law, the conservative Protestant will talk about 
the “Rock of Ages,” and the loyal Cathelic will fall back 
upon the eternal Church, the same yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. In each case it is a flight which is contemplated 
a flight from this evil world and its brutal obstinacies. There 
is a call for the abdication of reason, for trust in those higher 
powers which are all, as we are nothing. Millions today 
find peace in this retreat from reality, and joyfully commit 
themselves to powers dimly felt and implicitly trusted. Their 
ministers find satisfaction in leading this retreat. 
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‘There are other avenues of escape which have proved 
minensely satistying to large numbers of ministers. One of 
the most fascinating of these, from the standpoint of the by- 
stander, is that known as the Oxford movement, or more 
commonly as Buchmanism after its founder and high priest, 
one Frank Buchman. Buchmanism has been sweeping this 
country, Canada, and England. Its votaries carry its glad 
tidings all over the world. Emerson’s dictum on the Church 
of England, that its cardinal tenet is “By taste are ye saved,” 
ipplies with double force to Buchmanism. Its appeal is to 
the comfortable. Its “house parties” are always adorned 
with at least one Lady This or Lord That, at least one son 
of a rubber magnate or daughter of an oil king. ‘The 
best people gather where the flag of Bucnmanism is raised. 
There are neither intellectual difficulties nor social obliga- 
tions in the Buchman scheme. Much is made of sin, of all 
the neat little sins, easily sorted and filed. The central ob- 
session is sex. The “house parties” are gorgeous riots of 
confession. The instinct which compels drummers to swap 
their adventures in venery is sublimated, and the dapper 
youth home from college tells about the janitor’s daughter, 
the supposedly sedate matron reveals that she is not so good 
as she should be. Over these Christian bacchanalia broods 
the explosively sunny presence of a leader—Buchman or one 
if his lieutenants—talking affectionately and endlessly about 
‘absolute purity, honesty, unselfishness, and love.” The sim- 
plest decision of the day—the choice of a cereal or the choice 
of a hat—is subject to “guidance.” The Buchmanite bids 
his intellect a joyous farewell and leaves all to God. Of 
care for the plight of the victims of the most serious social 
revolution of modern times, there is not a trace. 

Not all ministers take to their heels and seek escape. 
Che depression years have stimulated solid thinking on the 
social applications of religion, and the churches are today 
showing more interest in the ordering of society than at any 
time in their history. The social emphasis is not new among 
the ministers. For many years there have been a few brave 
spirits who dared, in the name of religion, to protest against 
those who, in Edward A. Ross’s phrase, “sinned by syndi- 
cate.” These men have boldly sought to interpret their 
creeds in social terms. Today they are coming into their 
own, and under the compulsion of our social revolution their 
numbers are greatly augmenting. 

This social movement has not been confined to the 
idherents of any one creed. In the Catholic church there 
has been for years a powerful and increasingly influential 
novement to stress social justice and to fight the stubborn 
torces of self-interest and undisciplined greed. The encycli- 
al of Pope Leo XIII on “The Condition of Labor” and that 
‘f Pope Pius XI on “Reconstructing the Social Order” have 
proved powerful instruments in the hands of resolute priests 
ent upon making the church an effective agency for social 
rebuilding. The National Catholic Welfare Council has 
lore much to prick the social conscience of Catholics. ‘The 
work of Father John A. Ryan stands out as one of the most 
luminous chapters in American church history. The Jews 
have also done much. The inheritance of social passion has not 


heen forgotten, and the uncompromising assaults of the Proph- 


ets of Israel upon predatory wealth are a living force among 
many of the rabbis of the present generation. ‘The same 
influences are at work among the Protestant ministers. “The 
Federal Council of Churches demonstrates this fact, and es- 


pecially is it true of the younger men who are graduating 
trom the theological seminaries. “They view the task of the 
church in militantly social terms. ‘They propose to use their 
ministry as an instrument for putting an end to an economic 
and social system which exalts property interests over haman 
rights. It is no wonder that many of these recent graduates 
are finding their way blocked by the older “statesmen” of the 
church. 

If one is asked to put one’s finger on the single most 
significant effect of the depression upon the thinking of the 
Protestant ministry, the answer must be found in this in- 
creased determination to apply religion in social terms. It 
is significant that during the past five years, whenever minis- 
ters have met together, the one absorbing interest has been 
economic and social rebuilding. I have seen this time and 
again. The older emphases—missions, evangelism, church 
organization—are still maintained, but the younger men have 
lost interest in these things. They are asking, and with in- 
creased emphasis, what the church can do and intends to do 
on the vexed questions of war, uncontrolled economic ban- 
ditry, the whole disorderly house of our modern civilization, 
and the penalties which it exacts in unemployment, insecu- 
rity, and misery. It is impossible to compute in neat statistics 
the strength of this movement within the Protestant churches. 
In some denominations there is almost none of it; in others 
it flourishes. I would venture the guess that at least 10 per 
cent of the ministers of the major Protestant denominations 
would agree in insisting that the chief job of the church {s 
to work for a reordering of society. They would not agree 
as to the terms of the reordering, but the agreement upon 
the need is significant. 

The other side of the picture is not so rosy. If it is 
true that the depression has increased the number of thase 
ministers who are determined to use the church as an agency 
for social regeneration, it is equally true that the forces of 
conservatism are digging in all the more obstinately. The 
church, be it Catholic or Protestant or Jewish, has a vested 
interest in things as they are. There are endowments to be 
considered, there is much real estate, there are the gifts of 
the rich and the great. “The church is a going concern” 
was the way one church official put it to me not long apo. 
His meaning was plain, but there are a lot of men in the 
ministry today who are saying, “Yes, but whither goes the 
church ?” 

The depression has brought profound disillusionment to 
many ministers. They undertook their task with high hopes. 
They worked eagerly and faithfully. Ten the war came, 
and upon the heels of the war the breakdown of our eco- 
nomic structure. ‘“lhey examined their faith and it seemed 
inadequate. It was all too simple. They still believe in the 
fundamental emphases of their faith. “They are more than 
ever eager to do all that lies in their power, to use whatever 
ability they possess, to further a social order in which old 
tyrannies and injustices shall be done away with. They are 
questioning whether the church offers hope. This, too, is 
part of the mood of the depression. That it is real and wide 
spread seems clear. The direct and persenal economic toll B& 
the least of the effects of the depression. The moral and 
spiritual results are the significant ones. It may be that out 
of it all may come a quite radically differerit church. 

[ This is the thirteenth of a series of articles on the effect 
of the economic crisis on the professions. | 
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American Diplomacy in Cuba 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Hlavana, December 28 


‘FPN HUS ends garage diplomacy said a well-known 
Cuban to me when Sumner W elles, former Ambas- 
sador to a non ( zed government, left Hiavana 

by plane ine of Welles’s numerous secret conferences at 


#nall hours of the night, by which he endeavored to torce the 


| 


Czrau Crovernment to abdicate in tavor of a reactionary coal- 
tion, was reported to have been held in a garage. For three 
i i y rc} cau 0 i ~ ae 
months tignt eal d austerity and blue-blooded supercilious- 
ness concealed the tacts from the Cuban and American public, 
while hidden intrigue and inept meddling were producing 
disastrous res and making non-intervention merely a hypo- 
ritical pose. “This has created an almost tnsoluble situation. 
Phroughout Welles’s incumbency, as during that of 
former Ambassador (juggenheim, the fiction of “ofhictal’’ and 
‘non-othcial”” diplomatic activities was maintained. There 


tic 
bit 


is and can be no such division of the activities of a diploma 
epresentative. lt was impossible for Welles to divest him- 
‘lf at will of the authority of his position and to act as a 
simple citizen. 

Ihe veneral tenor of our official position is that we wil! 
recognize any provisional government—except this one— 
trong enough to maintain order if it represents the will of 
the people. ‘The assumption, of course, is that the State De- 
partment is fully qualified to determine what government in 
Cuba represents the will of the people—an interventionist 
attitude not one whit different from the traditional non- 
recognition coercion of previous Washington administrations. 
Welles not only proceeded on the theory that the Grau Gov- 
ernment did not fulfil this criterion, but he actively tried to 
fabricate one which he felt would do so. In reality he sought 
not to satisfy the desires of the Cuban people at all, but to 
create a government subservient to Washington; he was at- 
tempting to forge a reactionary bloc to confound the present 
government and crush all the Cuban aspirations. He was 
repeating all the wearisome blunders of our support of Diaz 
in Nicaragua, of our 1910-24 Mexican relations. 

In this revolutionary moment in Cuba no means exist 
uf determining just what is the will of the Cuban people, 
whose wishes have not been fully consulted for centuries, and 
not even partially consulted since 1924. The existing politi- 
cal yroups function in an atmosphere of intr.gue without bene- 
fit of elections, and of cunning catering to American interests. 
‘The instrumentalities for determining the popular will do 
not exist and for the moment cannot be created. The popu- 
lar will, at least as nearly as | can determine it, is far more 
radical than the present government and would result in a 
Ne ro mulatto povernment, Two things appear self evident: 
first, the Cubans are united in their desire to purge the re- 
public of all possible Machado elements and do not wish the 
return to power of the other old-line political groups and per- 
gonalities w hich Welles was sponsoring; second, no political 
faction represents a popular majority. Cuba must, there- 
fore. be voverned by a coalition or a faction 

Welles decided for a coalition, although a coalition, given 


' 
fhe non-representative character of exi tiny politic al vroups, 


is an impossibility. Moreover, he sought to set up a reaction 
ary united front of the most vicious sort. Ever since the fal 
of the De Céspedes Government, which he brought into be 
ing by promoting army treachery, Welles has been actively 
hostile to the Grau Government; he has consorted with all the 
enemies of that government, particularly with the A. B. C 
terrorist group, then and since so busy exploding bombs and 
sniping from roof tops in Havana. Not only was the Ds 
Cespedes Government an attempt to offset a revolution whic! 
would really represent the will of the Cuban people, not oni: 
did Welles attempt to reinstate reactionary elements, bu! 
later he sought to encourage further military treachery by 
encouraging the army elements within the Grau Governmen 
itself to bring about its destruction—actions not entire! 
contradictory. 

| hold no brief for the present regime in Cuba; on th 
other hand, a new coup under Welles’s leadership could onl: 
have led to bitter and fruitless civil war. Coalition govern 
ment has never worked for any length of time in any revolu 
tionary crisis. Even in the United States, where wide con 
flicts of ruling ideology do not exist, would it not be absurd 
to demand that Roosevelt and Farley abdicate, that Al Smith 
be appointed President with a Cabinet including such name: 
as Hoover, Mellon, O’Brien, Jimmy Walker, Rolph, and 
John Dewey? This is approximately what Welles was de 
manding of Cuba—with the weight of a great nation behind 
him and with that peculiar self-assurance of purple-veined 
career diplomats. 

Why did he assume that all the conspiring pseudo-aristo 
cratic job-hunters of the white Creole Vedado suburb of 
Havana were representative of Cuba as a whole? Upon what 
revolutionary precedent did he base his coatention that Cuba 
would be best served by a hybrid coalition of discredited poli- 
ticians, the present student-army faction, the Nationalists, 
the A. B. C. bomb-throwers, and others? Why did he ex- 
clude from his program all the powerful labor elements, the 
Anti-Imperialist League, the Communist Party? Why a 
coalition? And if a coalition, why not a cumplete coalition ? 

The error persisted in by Welles and the State Depart. 
ment with reference to Cuba, even when its nature had be 
come apparent, was the failure to realize that the overthrow 
of Machado represented a definite revolution, however hard 
Welles tried to direct events into a traditional army coup 
masked in polite legal formulas. Revolutions cannot be con 
fined within such weak dikes. The ease with which Welles 
brought about Machado’s elimination concealed the explosive 
forces involved. However achieved, the dictator’s downfa!}, 
after thirty years of misrule and the accumulation of terrib!e 
economic injustices, constituted a revolution of great import 
which, even though it was artfully disguised in legal niceties 
was brought about by force. But the efforts of the embattled 
revolutionary groups, of the general strike, were sidetracked, 
even while they were being utilized, by the United States 
government when our Embassy abetted the betrayal of Ma 
chado by army officers. Welles, seeking strength, not justice 


or satisfaction of the popular will, wished to have Genera! 
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Herrera, Machado’s loyal companion in the assassination of a 
people, assume the presidency, and only reluctantly abandoned 
this impossible solution. His puppet De Cespedes Government 
represented a queer alliance of the Machado othcer caste, the 
American Ambassador, the various old-line political parties, 
and several secret revolutionary organizations already in the 
process of dissolution. De Cespedes himself was an amiable 
old gentleman who had served Machado faithfully, but he 
lacked the energy and understanding to comprehend the crisis 
involved. In fact, not the most powerful personality in the 
world could have ruled Cuba with such contradictory ele- 
ments, especially when the main objective was to salvage as 
much as possible of the iniquitous Machado regime. 

In most matters the administrative center of the De 
Céspedes Government was the American Embassy. There 
the various political factions resorted for instructions; there 
were agreed upon various important political appointments 
which suited Welles’s fancy. Even so, the nondescript De 
Céspedes regime, against Welles’s wishes, was obliged to 
abandon in part the judicial system built up by Machado to 
sustain his power, to abolish the Machado constitutional 
changes of 1928, and to dissolve the Machado congress by 
executive decree. 

Three army plots were in process. The reactionary 
Menocal element was getting the upper hand by winning over 
the Machado officers. The A. B. C., part of the De Ces- 
pedes government, was losing its grip un the rank and file 
and was courting the younger officers. The left-wing of the 
students’ directorate (all the students retused to accept the 
original Welles mediation and none were part of the govern- 
ment) was propagandizing the rank and file, and a secret 
organization controlled by Sergeant Fulgencio Batista, ex- 
member of the A. B. C., was gaining ground. In addition 
strikes were continuing, and the workers everywhere were 
seizing mines, factories, and sugar estates. 

Twenty-two days after the formation of the De Ceés- 
pedes Government, was losing its grip on the rank and file 
of Sergio Carbo, made its revolution, partly out of fear of 
communism and threatened pay cuts, although the movement 
was disguised as a protest against inadequate bathing tacili- 
ties and other minor matters. The ofhcers were arrested or 
sent home. Not a drop of blood was spilled. The right 
wing of the students jumped into the breach, swung Batista 
away from left-wing elements, and hastened to form a sem- 
blance of government, an executive commission of five with a 
nationalistic program—Cuba’s shower-bath government. 
Eventually Grau San Martin was made dummy President. 

This was an inevitable outcome of the type of govern- 
ment set up by Welles. If the officers could oust the evil 
Machado, then the sergeants were justified in ousting the 
evil officers of Machado. The new government, which had 
a certain moral sturdiness because the student group had re- 
fused to accept the first Welles intervention, made the most 
of this by immediately exaggerating its anti-Americanism, a 
stand strengthened by the arrival of thirty American war 
vessels in Cuban waters. This display of force aroused the 
populace to a frenzy of hatred for the United States. In 
the dead of night the side of one cruiser was daubed with 
huge letters, “Down with American Imperialism.” 

Welles could hardly be expected to like the new govern- 
ment. His magic wand had swept Machado into oblivion, 
and he had set up an illegal government which looked legal. 


=_ 


The press had showered him with praise. He had posed in 
close embrace with De Cespedes beture the movie cameras, 
The Batista revolt snatched the too easily won laurels trom 
his brow. Inevitably Welles became the chet conspirator 
against the new government. The enemies of the Grau- 
Batista regime, with the exception of labor and Communist 
elements, flucked to the Embassy and were received there with 
open arms and much advice. Secret diplomacy. Hectic late 
night sessions. All this feverish activity was disyuised as 
“conciliation.”” But as one Cuban expressed it to me, “Dur- 
ing the brief De Cespedes rule Welles was the real President; 
when the Grau-Batista revolution destroy<d his power, he be- 
came the head of the opposition to the exist'ny government.” 

Welles was particularly close to the A. B. C. group, 
who were thus encouraged to continue their terroristic tac- 
tics. The leaders of this group had become friendly with 
Welles during the rule of the De Cespedes Government and 
had hurried to throw overboard their principles and do 
Welles’s bidding. During that twilight period Martinez 
Saenz, a National City Bank lawyer and Minister of the 
Treasury, in ten short days made a complete right-about-face, 
junking the previous A. B. C. program. Under De Cespedes 
the A. B. C. had tried to convert itself into an open political 
party. Instead of anonymous leadership unknown to the 
rank and file, it thereupon had to provide satisfactory leader- 
ship and to popularize it with its members and with the coun- 
try. Those who jumped into open control turned out to be 
lawyers, bankers, and corporation agents with intimate con- 
nections with powerful American interests. Members of the 
Porra, Machado’s secret strong-arm gany, also flocked to the 
A. B. C., seeking refuge from popular wrath by wrapping 
themselves in the false cloak of the revolution. The A. B. C. 
has since allied itself with the deposed Machado army officers 
and the corrupt ex-President Mario Menocal. Ir lost its 
moral leverage when it accepted Welles’s intervention in set- 
ting up the puppet De Céspedes regime. One compromise 
led to another. The more honest members at once fled from 
the country. Even after it came partially into the open, the 
A. B. C. split into three factions, one of which went over to 
the Grau Government. The skeleton which remains, which 
is liberally supported from funds supplied by the Spanish mer- 
chants and some American business interests, is composed of 
the Creole reactionary types just described, plus Machado 
elements. In the Atarés revolt, the A. B. C. became bed- 
fellow with some of the most notorious and corrupt Machado 
officials. But this was the group with which Welles dealt 
most intimately and which he wished to restore to power. 

After Welles was indicated as persona non grata and he 
had returned briefly to Cuba to wind up his personal affairs, 
he plunged more actively and bitterly into the whirlpool of 
domestic politics. According to the Minister of Uruguay, 
who was seeking a formula not to overthrow the government 
but to get the various “outs” to cease overt opposition and 
accept normal participation in the elections for a proposed 
constitutional convention, Welles broke up the negotiations 
by insisting that they be completed before his departure and 
by influencing the A. B. C. and the Mariano Gomez faction 
abruptly to demand Grau’s resignation and the removal of 
the army from Batista’s control. Welles thereupon left Cuba 
with regrets that it had been impossible to carry out the 
American hopes of aiding Cuba—a sharp ard unnecessary stab 
at the Grau Government. 
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sequences of his acts by being placed aboard a P. 
packet boat by the American battleship launch. 
one of the worst of all Machado cabinet officials, and is said 
to have provoked the first important Machado assassination 
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Collazo rose from the ranks to become the cacique of Matan- 


zas province, a millionaire and a power in the land; he was 
| i notorious AY ichado politician. 7 hese were tne el 
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iny case, I do not know, though it has been growing in 


But Welles’s attempt to instal reaction 
y and discredited elements in control of the Cuban govern 
> oO! the emb issy asa clubroom for the reuni mm 
all the enemies of the government, his abetting of the t 


ist A. 


B. C., which talked conciliation during the dav and 
planted bombs during the night, have contributed to in 


Welles has been 
preparing the ground for a great, unorganized social upheaval 
in Cuba. 
ind purpose to that of Henry Lane Wilson during the Ma 
lero administration in Mexico after 
Diaz. Wilson contributed greatly to the downfall of Ma 
dero and hence to his subsequent assassination, and he helped 


stability and armed revolt. Unwittingly 


His meddling has been very similar in charact 


the revolution against 


spill a river of blood across Mexico for a decade or more. 
‘The Cubans will not soon forgive Welles his meddling and 
his partisanship; he has sowed and reaped a fresh crop of 
hatred for the United States. 


Youth Meets in Washington 


By SELDEN RODMAN 


C; 1 dealt with t new it rat 
} { . e | t hixhest in the world), which 
\\ le ded sho | evised According to the P re i 
\\ re! t what had been di 
' 1 that it would be v 
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il I fs ow oft 
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\ | \ protect the 
With d the lead of the subsequent 
\ | \ 3. ¢ mv ofthecers ind politic 1 
pe out that Blas Hernandez was a puppet 
f (jonzalez de Mendoza of the American Sugar Re- 
! or | i\ itw hose | ome \ elles had previously lived; 
( ted the ermbassy two days prior to the revolt 
! “d ying | nds and declaring to the press 
t! t ( n situation was now settled; that after the de 
f, ebels, Collazo was saved from arrest and the con 
a ml ele Conventions. In Washington, with the old 
osing and a portentous new one about to beyin, 
“ t mferences of youth took place in a single week. 
i innual conventions of the National Student 
I ie League tor Industrial Demo racy, the Na- 
t nt League, and the first attempt to bring all these 
tions, as well as unattached groups, together 
' ront the National Confeience of Students tn 
I’ last originated with the so-called Clearing 
ts I h Associations, made up of the leaders of 
i outh organizations, including the Y. M. C. A., 
y ( \.. the Intercollegiate Disarmament Coun- 
2 International Student Service, the League of Na- 
t \ n, Your \merica, and the L I. 1). ‘The 
N j mw included in this gro Ip, but 
It ent W the first to propose a joint con 
tr | n wit! v early in the deli t 
t t elr the program was taking on a too 
rad \ few | elore the conreren tool piace 
1! ltop ( nal se on Phe Cl ny 
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lhe National Student League—the 
Communist group—was not represented at the outset, but 
leaders of all the other organizations, and particularly th 
Industrial 


political philosophies. 


representatives of the League for Democracy 
agreed that in order to keep the conference open in the future 
to conservatives and radicals alike, no resolutions were to be 
passed and no legislation of any sort permitted. The N.S. L 
was asked to take part but showed little interest until the 
time of the conference; it sent a representative to only one 
meeting of the executive board. 

The “Conservatives.” The National Student Federa- 
tion of America, made up of the heads of the student gov 
ernments in some two hundred colleges, held a five-day con- 
vention in the gilded ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel 
[heir conference, according to some observers, was captured 
by the Administration. ‘They voted to set up NRA clubs 
on the campuses. ‘They agreed to Secretary Roper’s sugges- 
tion that several hundred students be sent to Washington 
each year at the government’s expense to study the workings 
of “recovery.” A motion that the federation go on record 
is opposed to mob violence was passed—but not unanimous!: 
\Motions urging unemployment insurance and ‘elimination 
of the R. O. T.C 

I discovered subsequently that there were progressive 


il radicals, in the N.S. F. A. How, I won 


. were defeated. 


students, potent 


f 
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iered, are these students, intelligent but politically unawake, 


oing to react to the “united front.’ 
The “Radicals.” Vhe National Student League and 
he League for Industrial Democracy held forth separate; 


’ 


n the week preceding the “united front” conference. They 


, © } ! M + ofl o ra IFT rl 
eted the White House with placards attacking imperia 
: . a Se ee 
t warfare, urging disarmament, and demanding equal rights 


r Negroes and other racial minorities, and adopted program 


uding the above as well as planks directed against 
nchments in educational budgets and for an uncompromis 

1 struggle against the forces of militarism and_ fascisin. 

hey agreed to work together for their immediate objectives. 


The First Maneuvers: Speeches. When the National! 
onference of Students in Politics met on the evening of 
a preponderance of its several hundred dele 

tes came from the L. I. D. and the N. S. L. This was 
al since their conferences took place in the same wee! 


began to put thei 


lecember 29, 


hese two organizations immediately 
parately passed resolutions into practice; they cooperated. 
First they decided that there would be resolutions, that no 
onference could amount to anything unless its continuation 
ommittee had a minimum program. ‘The conference then 
came a battleground of factions. Only Kenneth Holland 
t the International Student Service, chairman, and Mliss 
Oorothy Shoemaker of the L. I. D. seemed to hold the con- 
vention of more immediate importance than group interests. 

‘The first inning passed without serious casualties. Out- 
side spokesmen of various political colors held the stage. 
y-Governor Sweet, Director of Education in the NRA, 

ive a somewhat trite presentation of the case for the Ad- 
ninistration. Norman Thomas was an impressive figure and 
in effective speaker. It is not necessary for him to present 
new ideas or analyze old ones deeply, to make an audience 
‘ake notice. He urged unity among the students but failed 
‘o point out how that unity was to be achieved. 

Thomas Amlie, speaking for Young America, a new 
organization which proposes to abolish the profit system 
through an educational-functional organization, broke the ice 
with a dash of straight-faced Midwestern humor. He was 
the first to emphasize the fact that a modern highly indus- 
trialized state cannot be taken over or operated by the worker: 
ilone. The job requires experts and a trained personnel. 

Round tables, in which the students expressed their 
views on a variety of subjects, took up most of the next day. 
There was a growing fever of lobbying, proselytizing, and 
committee meetings. A program similar to those adopted 
by the N. S. L. and the L. I. D. was up for the considera- 
tion of the executive committee. The leaders of about half 
the organizations taking part in the conference opposed the 
program, some because it was a typical radical “front” pro- 
zram which meant little, but most because they felt that its 
idoption for the future would destroy the agreed purpose 
if the conference. The question: “Shall we have a program 
it all?” was put before the house. The L. I. D. and 
N.S. L. delegates voted for it in a black and the question 
was answered affirmatively. The exétutive committee was 
instructed to draw up a program based on the proposals al- 
ready made. They were instructed likewise to have it read 
it the final session. It was not to be put to a vote. 

The “United Front.” As the convention drew to its 
close. the tension and bitterness ran high. The word “fascist” 
was being slung right and left. The last speaker on the 


program was Reinhold Niebuhr. He appreached the micro 
phone, but betore he could open his mouth a leader of the 
N. 5. L. jumped to his feet and shouted that the program 
because it did not 


ainst War and 


attending this last 


about to be submitted amounted to nothing 


i { 
specifically support the American League A 
lascism. Lhe cautious N.S. F. A. was 


1 
} 


“a 
ssion, and one of the reasons the program d i 


: 1 
id not include 


mention of the fine work of the league was because it is well 


known that the leagu 


; . : ; . . : 
e was inspired DY the Communist Party, 
me . ae oh: vuld ran nas ‘ » 
nd it Was thought that this would antagonize an organi 
aa Ltt is ] lemandi 64 1} -h)- ” 
on which ts only Gemanding reasonable chanve. 
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Niebuhr’s speech was far and away the outstanding one 
of the convention. In his analysis of fascism he pointed out 
that the middle classes in Germany were partly responsible 
for the rise of Hitlerism, but that the frontal attack and dox 
trinaire policy of the Communists made its triumph inevitable. 
He urged the Communists in this country to be more realis 
tic, to abandon the appalling vindictiveness which makes the 
Daily Worker so unreadable and unconvincing. It was an 
inspiring sight to see the powerful mind of this man strug- 
ling with itself, struggling against pessimism, against the 
catastrophic view which is so casy, pleading with his audi- 
ence to remember the eternal cultural values but to forsake 
Walter Lippmann liberalism in a time which demands un 
compromising integrity and revolutionary change. 

The audience was visibly stirred. The delegates had 
almost forgotten their factionalism and hatred by the time 
he stopped speaking. The continuation plan was read with 
its program—the program drawn up by the combined efforts 
of the Socialist and Communist groups. Opposition to the 
program had pretty well died out by then. Suddenly the 
leader of the N. S. L. jumped to the platform, interrupting 
the concluding words of the chairman, and announced to 
the astounded and by this time thoroughly aroused confer- 
ence that the program had been emasculated, that the League 
Against War and Fascism had been excluded contrary to the 
will of the delegates, and that their meeting in Washington 
accordingly signified nothing. Part of the audience moved 
toward the door, others booed, hissed, and demanded that the 
heckler descend from the platform. From the rear came a 
significant cry: “Tar and feather the agitator!” 

So ended the first “united front” of the students. What 
had been accomplished ? 

By adopting a radical “front”? program for the continua- 
tion of the conferehce, the chance of bringing in further con- 
servative groups and influencing them has been eliminated. 
A pledge to the groups already cooperating has been broken, 
ind all, including the L. I. D., have been alienated by the in 
dividualistic tactics of the N. S. L. leaders. It is not a little 
alarming that the Communist groups now seem willing to 
leave the unenlightened and conservative students to the se- 
duction of that fascism which they are trying so hystericalls 
to stop. It is so much easier to call them potential fascists 
in advance and be done with it. And there is a good reason 
tor this. The orthodox Marxist romanticizes the industrial 
worker and fails to understand the psychological prejudices 
of the average American from any class. The strange ter- 
minology and sentimental internationalism, the rigid adher- 
ence to doctrines no longer fresh or modified realistically to 
fit modern conditions, make it impossible for them either to 
appeal to the reason of new human material o« to fire the 
imagination. 
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By MILLY BENNETT 
Moscow, December 21 nique, the song of praise to America’s industrial and scientific 
NO the average Muscovite, that Utopian strand of sky- development reaching its climax perhaps in an article from 
pers oda stands, Lincelns, jazz, hornrims, and the director of the iant tractor plant at Chelyabinsk. After 
\Iary Picktords that is the United States of America pointing out that the factory is modeled after American 
moved a few notches nearer on November 18 when he pulled — plants, he said that all the equipmert wou'd have been Amer- 
his damp and slightly trozen /zwestia out of the mail-box — ican as well if the Soviet could only have reached satisfactory 
and found four columms——two columns for each—of Litvinov — terms with American manufacturers. 


and Poosevelt staring up at him from page I. 

There can be no question that news of recognition, com- 
ing to Moscow on that snowbound, blizzardy November day, 
with the thermometer flirting seriously with sixteen below, 
found the 200-odd Americans in town “excited” and the 
3,000,000-0dd Russians “surprised and pleased.” 

It was an exuberant American, one A. A. Johnson, 
statistical expert from Springfield, Massachusetts, who pro- 
posed a mass demonstration of Moscow's American colony 
down the Ulitsa Gorki “led by the thirty-four-by-sixty-inch 
solid-silk American Hag that I breught from home for the 
very purpose " “The Russians would love us for gg he per- 
sisted, only slightly discouraged by the measured advice of 
more solemn souls 

Kings have come—there was Amanullah of Afghanistan, 
silken ruys run over the pavements to sotren the way for his 
royal teet; Japane se planes have reconnoitered over Soviet 
territory; Bernard Shaw has roared ‘““Tovarishchii” from the 
plattorm of Moscow's Hall of Columns; the French Herriot 
has been and pone; the Five-Year Plan has been accom- 
plished in four; France has made friends, and Germany has 
rumbled about “freeing the Ukraine.” Yet not one of these 
major political events, all given plenty of space in Soviet 
journals, has interested the average Russian so much as the 
new relations, the new friendship with the United States. 

Reyinning with the twenty-first of October, when all 
Moscow newspapers under a four-column headline announced 
the exchanve of letters between President Roosevelt and 
President Kalinin, the front pages of these extremely circum- 


spect and staid dailies, usually given over to production plans 
of ste lls, reports from blast furnaces, crises in transpor- 
tation, drives for sowing and harvesting, have been occupied 
wit! vy tascinating detail of the recognition negotiations, 
ind picture What the American press thought 
hout recovnition, with quotations from newspapers both 
“ wn and ol ure, how the Japanese reacted to it, 
what the world press wrote about it, all given front-page 
' vith the conversations at Washington. Pictures 
ot the et flay | iy raised over the New York hotel 
why n Minister Litvinov put up, a “human interest” 
hot of P lent Kalinin broadcasting his historic message 
tr \ . ! Tos mvinced that the ho whi h we fee] on 
this o cavon as shared all over the world by everybody to 
w! uy the progress of humanity and peace among 
nat i | A nsomolskaya Pravda a lively proup of 
Amer irrespondents interviewing President Kalinin. 
\frer recognition became a fact, Tekhnika and Za In- 
dustrialr uv. the daily organs of the Commissariat of Heavy 


adustry, each devoted a special edition to American tech- 


Within three days of the time that news of recognition 
reached Moscow a squad of “twenty-minute men” were 
marching on the town’s universities, factories, and shops, de- 
livering talks on the significance of the American-Soviet agree- 
ment. At the Communist University this is what the stu- 
dents heard: 

Recognition was forced on the United States by the 
economic crisis, by her need for new markets, and by the 
political situation and the role that Japan is assuming in 
the Far East. Both the Soviet Unien and the United States 
strengthen their positions in the Far East by this friendly 
pact. This step on the part of the United States shows that 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has been correct in the 
Past sixteen years, our policy of advocating international 
peace and disarmament and of refusing to discuss the debt 
question until diplomatic relations are established. 


It is lunch hour on November 21 at the Seventh Moscow 
Printshop, called Spark of the Revolution. The big flat-bed 
and rotary presses are rolling out Krasnaya Zvezda, the Red 
Army daily; Legkaya Industriya, the light-industry news- 
paper; the Moscow Daily News; and the German daily, 
Deutsche Zentralni Zeitung. Linotype operators, printers 
pressmen, stonemen are pouring out of the dining-room to 
where a short, stout fellow, forty or fifty years old, is talking 
about recognition. He is a representative from the district 
committee of the Communist Party. He is saying: “Amer- 
ica, the leading capitalist country, thought that the Soviets 
were a temporary affair, that they could get along without 
the Soviet Union.” He gets around to the crisis: “America’s 
need for something, anything which might promote better 
conditions. The psychological effect upon Japan's firebrands 
. . . this solid friendship between the Soviet Union and the 
United States ” "The little fellow mops his brow, gulps 
a glass of hot tea, and goes on his way to another speech. 

A brigade of inquiring reporters from Komsomolskaya 
Pravda has been besieging American doorbells with such per- 
tinent questions as ‘““‘How do you like living in Moscow?” 
and “What prospects does recognition open for the United 
States?” ‘To the serious little girl reporter, surely not more 
than sixteen, who put the questions to me, I countered: 
“But you tell me. What does the Russian mujik think about 
recognition?” Her young face did not change expression as 
she said: “Our labor is bearing fruit. Even America must 
recognize it.” 

Soyuzfoto, the enterprising All-Union Photograph Com- 
pany, is busy snapping pictures of weli-known Americans 
around town, to be issued in a series called ““Moscow Yan- 
kees.” Jzvestia accepts the challenge of the Mayor of Jersey 
City, urges Soviet children to enter into competition with 
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American youngsters for the best composition on the subject 
»f the significance of America’s recognition of the Soviet 
Union. The literary weekly Liternaturnaya Gareta brings out 
: special American edition, featuring a leading article called 
Literature and the Class Struggle in the U. S. A., and carry- 
ng full-page discussions of the work of Sinclair Lewis and 
Cheodore Dreiser, both great favorites with Russian readers. 
The Foreign Office, a few days after the agreement was 
eached, tendered a big dinner to American correspondents 
which turned into a mutual-admiration meeting, and on De- 
ember 4+ the correspondents gave a farewell dinner to A. A. 
lroyanovski, who goes to Washington as the first Sovict 
Ambassador. Just to show their good-will, such important 
ndividuals as Krestinsky, Rosenholz, and Mezhlauk signi 
ied their willingness to attend, an unprecedented occurrence. 
And Louis Fischer reports that when he tried to board 

a street-car the other day, what with the crowds in sheepskins 
ind the ice-coated, snowy pavements, he found it well-nigh 
impossible to get on; he finally boarded the front end, the 
entrance reserved for children, cripples, the very old, preg- 
tant women, members of the party, and militiamen, and was 
oromptly challenged. “I’m an American,” he said, producing 
his foreign correspondent’s card. “An American? It’s all 
ht then,” and the guard waved him along with a broad 


1 
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In the Driftway 


EAR DRIFTER: You are a smart man and | 
want to ask you a question. I hear people talking 
about this thing leisure and I think I have it but 
I am not sure, so | want to ask your opinion.” So a letter 
begins which arrived in the mail. Anyone who begins by 
calling the Drifter a “smart man” may, of course, ask al! 
the questions that pop into his head. The Drifter will lend 
a sympathetic ear, though he does not promise a satisfactory 
answer. Answers are not much in the Drifter’s line. He can 
sometimes supply an analysis, but what most people mean by 
an answer is a prescription. To give thot one must usually 
be a quack. Anyhow, for the present the Drifter prefers to 
zo on with the letter, which continues: 
I am a hod-carrier by trade, a workingman, that is, 
and therefore out of a job. If I do get work it is only for 
a short time, one or two days out of the week at most, so 
that I have a lot of time on my hands, but I didn't think 
1 was fortunate until now I’m beginning to hear about 
leisure. My landlord comes to talk over the rent—he 
comes often to talk over the rent—says, “That's all right, 
look at the leisure you got. You got more leisure than I 
have. I'll be around to-morrow.” When I go to buy a 
newspaper the candy-store man slaps me un the back, “Ah, 
there is a man of leisure.” On the stoop Mrs. O'Reilly 
zreets me, “Glory be to God, Snipkin! what'll ye be doin’ 
with all yer laizure, at all at all?” So I'm beginning to 
think maybe I’m not so bad off after all, I got leisure. 


7 e . * * 
HUS far this sounds like the life, but there is a little 
more to it than that. The Drifter’s correspondent goes 


on to say that he has a wife and four children and that al- 
though he has a lot of leisure to give them, thev have the 


contrariness to prefer potatoes, which are getting dearer. 
Besides that, winter has arrived and the wind whistles 
through the flat like a subway train. One child needs a pair 
of shoes and another is going around without a coat. All of 
them could do with some more vitamins. 


So all in all, Mr. Dritter, I'm thinking, if I have it 
and its a good thing, this leisure, maybe | could do some- 
thing with it?) Alaybe you know ot somebody who wants 
it? Maybe you could use a little yourselt? 1 would sell 
it for cheap because I got a lot of it. 


* “ . ° . 
N' WW that the Drifter has come to the end, he has de 
P cided that an answer is easv. He does not have to 


formulate one of his own. He need only pass out one al 
ready viven by an eminent American, who is a college presi- 
dent and so, of course, must be right. Nicholas Murras 
Butler of Columbia University said the other day that no- 
body could have leisure until he had work to guarantee him 
a livelihood. Without that, one lacked the tranquillity of 
mind essential to leisure. And the Drifter might add that 
it is necessary not only to have work but a sense of security 
in it in order to attain leisure. For leisure is in part at least 
a state of mind. The Drifter will make one other comment 
also. His correspondent will never have any leisure to give 
away. If sometime he gets the reality, as the Drifter hopes 
he may, he will sense that it is non-transferable, besides which 
he will not want to transfer it. As for the spurious leisure 
which the Drifter’s correspondent has at the moment, he 
wil! not be able to give that away either-——nobody wants it 


Tue Drirtrer 


Correspondence 
Voices from the South 


[The letters which we print below are only part of those 
we have received in answer to our question “Is this the voice 
of the South?” in The Nation for December 27. It will be 
seen that these eight correspondents are from six of the South- 
ern States and that they express eight different shades of opinion, 
from blanket agreement with John Gould Fletcher to an almost 
complete agreement with The Nation. Other letters received 
expressed still other points of view, but space forbids their use. 
Charles Finger writes from Fayetteville, Arkansas, that the 
voice of the South is a “sane voice”; that “Mr. Fletcher is in 
error. He reports ... but the faint echo of a vanished past.” 
Clara Mae Jessup, a Southerner now living in New York, al- 
though she personally does not agree with him, says Mr. Fletch- 
er’s letter is the voice of the South and ‘of the North also.” 
She adds, “The fight is against an economic system in which 
race and sectional prejudice is a symptom cather than a cause.” 
Douglas L. Hunt, a Northerner who has inwed many years in 
Tennessee, sees much that is not only inevitable hut sound in 
Mr. Fletcher's position, and he declares that this position “is 
not the voice of the entire South, but “ut an important part 
of it,” and that it “deserved sligntly more understanding than 
you gave it.” Eleanor Copenhaver, of Marion, Virginia, agrees 
with Mr. Fletcher in resenting “the habit of the North of point. 
ing a superior finger at the South.” But she too declares the 
issue to be one of class rather than of race. The correspondence 


as a whole indicates what was plain enough from the beginning, 
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ha ) t thought to be the Cause of lynching, or its 
ure; that “Northern interterence’ is not universaily resented 
the Suuth; that injustice to Negroes ts ‘vt universally ciamM- 
proned In short, the lynching problem nains with us, with 
t it lents and its accompaniments, but very siowly pro- 
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vs over the last ten years is considerably less than over the 

years preceding. ‘There are tewer lynchings than there used to 

e. Lynching, in and out of a courtroom, seems to most North- 
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erners and to many Southerners a violation ot the law t ° 

wequivocally condemned. ‘This is about all that can be said 
ge 

tbout the matter without ri of vituperative contradiction.— 


Epirors THe NATION. |] 


From the Editor of the News and Observer 


lo tHE Eprrors or THE NATION: 

I have read with considerable interest and some little re- 
sentment the letter of John Gould Fletcher in which Xe under- 
takes to express the view of the South with regard to the 
Scottsboro cases as one of resentment against the North and of 
determination, as a result, to do what we please with the damn 
niggers. As the editor of a Southern newspaper and as a younger 
Southerner than Mr. Fletcher, I am perhaps guilty of sass to 
my elders in expressing the opinion that Mr. Fletcher’s views are 
those of an educated Southerner of twenty-five years ago but 
not of today. Mr. Fletcher's views are held today by only a 
very small group of educated men in the South, and most of 
them formed their opinions a long time ago. 

Mr. Fletcher comes back into a South in which white 
inen and Negroes have learned slowly that they are not master 
and slave but men, black and white, who share a common destiny. 
There are white lynchers and black rogues, but the South gen- 
‘rally is populated by white and black men who realize the 
lificulties in the problem of their relationship. . . . 

As one Southerner I refuse to accept Victoria Price as an 
emblem of Southern womanhood. I believe that women in the 
South will be made safe from the crime of rape and all other 
rimes in direct proportion to the quality of justice in our courts. 
Ihe South has suffered because of both the harshness and the 
eniency of its courts toward the Negroes. We are the murder 
ountry because our courts have refused to regard “nigger kill- 
nys” as serious matters. So far as I know there has never been 
ny tailure on the part of Southern courts to convict Negro de- 
renerates guilty of crimes against white women. I hope there 
vever wall be But if the womanhood of the South is sacred, it 

too sacred to reduce it to the level of an Alabama prostitute 


tas tangled herself repeatedly in a maze of falsehood. . . 
teularly resent Adr. Fletcher's protests against The 
\ t na twwere invulas ind Northern The Na- 
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position in tins matter than 


t \ andl Clbserwer nd numero ther Southern news 
ire therners who nave learned out of 

it the Nevro their neighbor and will con 
L hey hy n well Certainly they wish him 
kn vhat he so long retused to 

, ‘ t ' », the exploitation of the 
t 0 t only in ignorance, poverty, 
and te r all 
h, N. ¢ January 3 JONATHAN DANIELS 


From the Dean of Blue Mountain College 


To ree Fprrores oF Tite NATION 
letter Ne fohn Gould Fletcher voices 


the beliets and feelings of the South with pertect fidelity nd 


nowhere more faithfully than when he says that we are deter- 
mined to treat the Negro “as a race largely dependent upon us 
and inferior to ours.” In regard to the racial question we are 
realists; we treat the Negro as we find him, and that is how 
we find him. Upon that point all Southern white people, rich 
or poor, learned or ignorant, are in perfect accord. None 
doubts it, because the truth of it is incontestable. That you 
find that truth, or “position,” as you prefer to call it, unendur- 
able will strike them with astonishment, just as if you were t 
find it unendurable that Sunday tollows Saturday or that tw« 
and two make four, but their conviction in the matter will in ne 
wise be shaken... . 

Now the South today is perfectly willing for the rest of 
the country to handle its Negro question as it sees fit. If the 
people of New York wish to eat and sleep with Negroes and 
to intermarry with them, the South does not care, and will send 
no agitators to combat practices that it regards with utter abhor 
rence. If the people of Chicago drive Negroes away from their 
bathing beaches with brickbats, the South has no feeling in the 
matter, unless it is a mild sympathy with the Negro for being 
a victim of Northern inconsistency. ‘The people in the North 
told the Negro that he was their social equal. We in the South 
never did. 

As best I can make out, the people in the North believe in 
the Negro as a race but dislike him as an individual. We in 
the South are consistently opposed to him as a race but like him 
as an individual. And it seems to me that the Negro is more 
likely to thrive where he is liked as an individual. Certain it 
is that the vast majority of the race, as Mr. Fletcher says, are 
living happy and contented lives in the South today. In spite of 
local occurrences, magnified by the press out of all proportion 
to their importance, the white people and the Negroes in the 
South are on very good terms, enduring each other’s foibles and 
eccentricities with good-natured tolerance. 

Is it too much to ask that our indifference toward the 
problems of the North be reciprocated? We are now convinced 
that the liquor question can best be handled by local option 
Why not let us try local option on the Negro question? 

Georcr T. Buckie 

Blue Mountain, Miss., December 25 


A Plea for Intelligent Understanding 


Ilo tHE Epitors or THE Nation: 

The letter from Mr. John Gould Fletcher—whose efforts 
as a poet I admire very much—and your answer to it with its 
implied request for statements of attitudes from Southerners 
prompt me to add my own note to what will probably be a swell- 
ing and discordant chorus. 

It seems to me that there are a number of factors that 

re not properly emphasized when there is a discussion of lynch 

ing in the South. First of these. is the relationship of the per 
centage of Negro population in various sections of the Sout! 
to lynching. For example, Georgia, Louisiana, and Alabam: 
have relatively large Negro populations and also a very bad 
record for taking the law into their own hands when meting 
out “justice” to the blacks. On the other hand, Virginia and 
North Carolina, States in which the whites eutnumber the 
Negroes roughly two to one, have the best records on the sub 
ject in the whole South. 

The second point is that those States which have the highest 
illiteracy rate both as to whites and as to Negroes, but particu- 
larly as to Neyroes, also do most honor to the memory of 
Judge Lynch. Louisiana, South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia, in the order named, have the largest percentage o! 
illiterates of all classes in the South, and with the exception 01 
South Carolina also have the worst records in lynching. (J 
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iardly know how to account for the tailure of South Carolina 
to fit into this scheme except that she just naturally won't “stay 
{ ut.’’) 
acy among Negroes, Louisiana having 38 cer cent according to 
the 1920 census figures. North Carolina and Virginia, however, 
have tewer illiterate Negroes than most Southern States. 

Third, in general there are more lynchings in those States 
where the economic lot of the Negro is hardest, and fewer where 
he is more successtul. 

It would seem, then, that the most effective method of 
ittack on the lynching menace would be an intensification of 
the effort to bring education to ali groups in the South, and a 
redoubling of efforts to improve the economic status of the 
Negro. 

Mr. Fletcher’s objection to Northern interference with 
Southern problems and Southern justice is a natural and very 
human one. In emotional moments the South still resurrects 
and fights anew the Civil War—the irreconcilables still call it 
the “War between the States.” I myself share Mr. Fletcher's 
antipathy toward the “I-am-better-than-thou” type of reformer, 
to which Mr. Leibowitz evidently belongs. However, despite 
my emotional resentment, my common sense and knowledge of 
human history tell me that outside pressure can be very effective 
in bringing about reforms, particularly if the outsiders have 
morality and justice on their side, as they most certainly have 
in the Scottsboro case. I believe that Mr. Leibowitz’s methods 
have made it almost certain that the Scottsboro boys will be put 
to death, but in losing a skirmish he has, I think, won a battle. 
For after the resentments and emotions of the moment have 
been allowed to quiet down in Alabama and other sections of 
the South, it will be a long time before there is another “Scotts- 
boro.” 

After all, the Negro problem in the South is almost purely 
an emotional one, having its roots partly in slavery but largely 
in the animosities and crimes of the ‘ Tragic Era.” If the rest 
of the country could realize that very important fact, its sympa- 
thetic and intelligent criticism would be accepted with better 
grace down here. 

Spartanburg, 8. C., December 29 Kennetu D. Coates 


‘These States also have an appallingly high rate of illiter- 


The Negro Is a Southern Problem 


lo rue Epitors or THE NATION: 

In regard to lynching, I very strongly feel that mob vio- 
lence must be most heartily condemned by all right-thinking 
citizens no matter in what section of the country lynching may 
take place, or to what race the victim may belong. It seems 
to me that the slowness of court actions aggravates such dem- 
nstrations, but that is another matter. 

i do not believe that the famous nine Negroes of the Scotts- 

ro trial are guilty, or that even if they were guilty of raping 


Virginia Price and her companion they would merit the electric 
hair. However, I heartily agree with Mr. Fletcher in his 


statement that the Negro is a Southern problem which must 
be solved by the South alone. I believe much harm will be done 

the agitation resulting from the Scottsboro trial, and perhaps 
many innocent Negroes may suffer injustice as a consequence. 
| also agree that the majority of the Southern Negroes are liv- 
ng normal and happy lives. . . . I feel that no Northerner can 
fully appreciate the Southern Negro problem without living in 
the South for a long period of years. The articles written by 
Northern authors on the Negro problem in the South often 
remind me of the European authors who come to the United 
States, spend six weeks, and forthwith publish a book telling 
us all that troubles us and exactly how to remedy our troubles. 

As to the justice meted out by Southerners to the Negroes 
is a race and individually, I believe on the whole it is very 


good. Perhaps in a few thousand years we of the South, both 
white and Negro, will have reached a higher plane ot civiliza 
tion, and a ditterent or better justice may be possible. But it 
must be remembered that 50 per cent ct the population of many 
of the Southern States is Negro, and although as a whole this 
Negro population is not illiterate, it is very ignorant, and some 
of it is illiterate. With this large proportion of ignorant popu 
lation the problem is much more complicated than it both races 
were equally civilized. It cannot be denied that at present the 
Negro race is inferior to the Southern white race. . 

As ter myself I was born and reared in the South, but 
lived four years in Beston. My wite, a Northerner, joins me 
in these sentiments. 


Leesburg, Fla., December 29 Joun W. Witson 


Race Prejudice Is Indefensible 


To THE Epitors oF THE NATION: 

Deplorably, the voice of John Gould F'etcher is the voice 
of the South, but hardly recognizable as Mr. Fletcher's voice. 
Undoubtedly his words would be all but unanimously applauded 
in every Southern community, and that is justification enough 
for the existence of the International Labor Defense and the 
attitude of the editors of J‘he Nation. 

If Mr. Fletcher and the South were interested in the merits 
or demerits of the Scottsboro case, the interest of outsiders 
would be unnecessary. I too think the Scottsboro Negroes 
are innocent but that is beside the question. Whether guilty 
or innocent, as charged in the indictment, does Mr. Fletcher or 
any intelligent Southerner think that a white man could be 
convicted or even indicted on the testimony thus far presented 
against the Scottsboro Negroes? Call such discrimination race 
prejudice, social inequality, irregular legal procedure, or what 
you will, I challenge any member of the Southern bar to answer 
that question afhirmatively. 

Mr. Fletcher unwittingly indicted the South shamelessly 
when he warned that if the North did not stay out and quit 
interfering with our Southern brand of justice, we would, out 
of resentment, continue to lynch Negroes. If, as he charges, 
the intrusion of the North is good cause for lynching, why not 
lynch the real offenders, the Northerners? 

It has been said repeatedly that delays in rendering justice 
are the cause of mob violence, but that is not the cause for lynch- 
ing Negroes in the South. When there is ample evidence against 
a Negro, justice is always swift and sure. The real cause is 
prejudice of one kind or another, and race prejudice is inde 
fensible whether it is aroused against unwelcome intruders from 
the North or against the Negroes as a race. 

In the Scottsboro case, if it had not been for the inter 
vention of outsiders, the Negroes, without benefit of counsel, 
would long ago have been legally executed. ‘They may ulti 
mately be executed, but thanks to Mr. Leibowitz and the un- 
welcome organizations that sent him to Alabama, the executions 
have been delayed long enough for the world to know that the 
Negroes were the victims of a rank and prejudiced miscarriage 
of justice; and the wide dissemination of the facts in the case 
may have educational value. 


El Dorado, Ark., December 30 Sttas W. Rocers 


The Fletcher Explosion 


Te tHe Epitors or THe Nation: 

That the attitude of John Gould Fletcher toward legal 
justice for the Negro in the South is still che Southern attitude 
is borne out by a recent inquiry made among the students in 


a prominent Southern university. Of ten students interviewed 
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on the subject of lynching, all, with one exception, condoned the 
lynching ot Negroes accused of raping white women. Only 


three opposed other varieties of lynching. Questioned as to the 


ent action ot Gjovernor Rolph of Calitornia, the students 
without exception agreed that the Governor was wrong; but 
ht him guilty of criminal offense. With one ex- 
ception the students blamed the Governor ‘tor making an unwise 


ot tor breaking the tundamental law of the 


ist here, | believe, is the root ot the evil: nine out 


ten are not concerned with the rightness or wrongness of the 


tter, but with whether or not it can be got away with a 
back Oo he 100! lie the conditions that prod ice this 
anve! all nght it vou don't get caught” attitude. Raptist 
vd Pre te in pred ition, possibly misunderstood, have 
the vaj Rotary-Kiwanis sp.rit of everything's 
N ff such a hackgrouns ve 

‘ ons oO ho ive n rdered veers and tr 

{ t t n“Csod rt i " wy n 
\ i ul anc parcel oft ther Aroritv tho t 3 
difhcule to alrer. “Though many of us in the South believe some 
tht progress os being made, we are constantly having our 
| shattered by such explosions as that of Fletcher and such 

ons as tl e ot the students here caentioned 


Gainesville, kla., January 1 ‘LHomas B. Stroup 


Northern Scolding Gets Nowhere 


fo THE Evirors of THe Nation: 

In your comment on the letter of John Gould Fletcher in 
The Nation ot December 27 vou say you would like to know 
how large a section of the South he represents I was born 
ind reared in the central part of North Carolina, a rural sec 
tion ot small tarms; lived one year in the northeastern part ot 
South Carolina, a land ot plantations and small tarms; and have 
heen in Les tor more than torty years. | make yearly visits 


to North Carolina. 


1 can speak with some deyree of authority 
tor the people in all three States. 

lt is wy opimon that Me. Fletcher ts not in accord with 
nany others in considering the conviction in the Scottsboro case 


a foregone conclusion. A traveling man who spent several days 
n Decatur a tew weeks betore the trial told me that he did not 
hear the case mentioned while he was there. All of us teel 
keenly the smart ot Northern and comtaunistic criticism and 
interterence, but not many believe that the hostility excited by 
ings was the determining factor in the mind ot every 
Personally, 


these th 
one of the twelve jurymen in reaching a verdict. 
basing my judgment on the printed evidence, | could not have 
brought in a verdict of guilty. But while I deeply regret it, 
inv observation leads me to go farther chan Afr. Fletcher and 
jay that any man against Ww hom a woman uf w hatever character 
wears rape has a aighty poor chance of escaping with his life. 
I judge this is true both in the North and in the South... . 
There has always been a law-abiding majority in the South; 
] frist that if 4 yrowing in numbers continuously not only in 
the South but in the North as well. We Selieve, however, that 


you attribute any chanve tor the betrer to the wrong cause: it 


has not been due to the carping, critical missionary work of 
hostile Northern papers; this has hindered cather than helped. 
Ir evident that you do not understand human psychology tf 
t has heen your purpose to bring ahour a kindlier attitude of 
the Southern white toward the Negro. [| am bold to assert 
that the preat maronty of Southern whites nave all along been 
wa t ty hing and have de plored any act of injustice to the 
Negro n ‘ rf or ont ° 

Lhe true vuitherner wants to help the Negro: he is will 


me te pive him work lhe first time | eve heard the rivhr of 


a Nevro to work challenged, it was by a man trom the North, 


and | have found this feeling rather generally shared by people 
from the North... . 

We may be perverse, but there are some things in addition 
to those mentioned in Mr. Fletcher's letter that are settled, se 
tar as the South is concerned. 1 will mention two: The Negr 
will never be treated as a social equal. The whites, even though 
they constitute a small minority, will not submit tor long at 
time to Negro rule in any county in the South. 

Fort Worth, Tex., December 29 R. L. Pascua 


Disgraceful Affairs 


To tH Epitors or TH& Nation: 

1 certainly do not agree with the attitude expressed by Joho 
Gould Fletcher in his letter printed in your issue of Decem 
ber 27 | have never believed that the Southern white mano 
gains anything by keeping the Negro down. On the contrary 
1 am convinced that most of our excessively nigh criminal rates 
our disease, Our ignorance, and our poverty are directly attribut 
able to preoccupation with keeping the Negro down. The chief 
result ts that we have kept down both the white and the black 
man. This is proved by the hard tacts ot Southern lite. 

Mer. Fletcher's argument that radicals trem the Nort 
are responsible tor the miscarriage ot justice in Scottsboro has 
a reminiscent sound in my ear. Interfering damyankees have 
been held the cause of most of the South's mistortunes: and 
according to Mr. Fletcher, in such cases as that of Scottsbora 
it is absolutely necessary that Southern justice continue being 
perverted because outsiders are continuing their interference 
] should like to have Mir. Fletcher's definition of an “outsider.’ 
| wonder tf he ts ignorant of the ‘act that every wife-beater 
regards his neighbors as interfering outsiders, that every gang 
of thieves and cutthroats regards the law-abiding citizen as an 
In the case of Scottsboro | am glad there are out 
siders and | congratulate The Nation on the consistency with 
which it ts outside such disgraceful affairs. 

Like Mr. Fletcher I also am a Southerner by birth and 
upbringing. But if | were an Eskimo or Hottentot I hope | 


outsider ? 


would have enough balance and sense of justice to repudiate 
utterly the attitude expressed by him. 
Chapel Hil, N. C., December 27 W. T. Couch 
[ The article on the Pan-American Conference, by Sam 
uel Guy Inman, which was announced for this issue will 
appear next week.' 
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Declamation 
By WILLARD MAAS 


warm channels of the bone 
o rivers of my flesh 
run swiftly 
is love sweeter 
under the summer-wet willow 


swiftly 

darkness to darkness 
under the elm : 
under the elderberry 

listen 
music of a woman 
where no woman is 

love ~ 


somewhere is unfolding 
love 


Jakob Wassermann 


N January 1 Jakob Wassermann died in exile at 

Alt-Aussee in Upper Austria. He was sixty years 

old, and like most successful authors who live past 
middle age he must have been aware not only that his powers 
had declined but that time had already begun to detract some- 
hing from the esteem in which his works were held. Even 
bitterer must have been the sense of defsat symbolized by his 
exile. In his poverty-stricken youth he had suffered from 
anti-Semitic feeling, and his sufferings, iike those of many 
other German Jews, were made more acute by the fact that 
he could not be anti-German, that he felt kimself part of the 
culture which rejected him. 

For a time it seemed as though he had won, partially at 
least, the acceptance which he longed for. He had been a 
best-seller, and for a period—incredible as it may seem—he 
had been editor of Simplizissimus. Now hs Germany was in 
the hands of men more unreascnable than any he had ever 
dreamed of, and he was hated most for his greatest virtues. 
He was certainly no Communist. All his life he had preached 
a kind of non-resistance. But besides being a Jew, he was 
farther from Nazism than a Communist can possibly be be- 
cause he had the mystical faith of a Ganahi in the necessity 
and the all-sufficiency of purely spiritual force. Owing much 
to Russia, he owed it only to the Russia of before the revo- 
lution, and he was as plainly a countryman of Tolstoy as he 
was plainly not a countryman of Marx. When he was 
abruptly dropped from the Prussian Academy, it was not for 
bein: a revolutionary, but for being a man to whom all vio- 
lence was abhorrent. 

Of Wassermann’s many books comparatively few have 
been translated into English or are generally known to 
American readers—including mvself. The last to appear was 
“My Life as Gerinan and Jew” (merely a revision of a 
work published in GJermany a dozen years ago), and none of 
the more recent ones attracted great attention. Indeed, 


Wassermann seemed like a man who had iost his way. The 
biographies of Stanley and of Christopher Columbus had 
something of the fantastic about them, tor they seemed the 
work of a man who, in search of a symbol, had hit upon very 
unlucky ones. Stanley was a symbol of the spiritual pilgrim; 
Columbus was a Don Quixote whose thirst for gold was to 
be explained away by a comparison with the Don's interest in 
the treasures of the Emperor of Trebizende. ‘The contor- 
tions necessitated by such paradoxes made these books seem 
sometimes like a parody of the real Wassermann, and perhaps 
they prove that there was always a certain hysterical element 
in his creative writing. Nevertheless, any reader who at- 
tempts to judge him by these lesser works will do him a 
great injustice and fail entirely to understand why “The 
World's Illusion,” “The Goose Man,” and “Gold” seem as 
exciting as they did a dozen years ago. 

These three novels—unquestionably his best—all! obvi- 
ously take their inspiration from Dostoevski, and all are really 
on the same Dostoevskian theme—sal vation through suffering. 
Perhaps their moral was as fundamentally incomprehensible 
to most of his readers as it certainly is to many readers of 
Dostoevski, but Wassermann, like his master, had the power 
of communicating so vividly a sense of the fever of passion 
and of ambition that one did not need to agree with him in 
order to share his excitement. A realist only in the absurd 
sense that he did not deal with a prettified world, his novels 
were feverish phantasmagoria far more than they were pic- 
tures of actual life. Everything was magnified and intensi- 
fied. His characters were titans of energy led through 
grandiose adventures by superhumanly intense passions. And 
then, having burned themselves out, these heroes renounced 
the world for the mystical ecstasy of abnegation. In “The 
World’s Illusion” (first to be translated but not first to be 
written) Christian is a kind of Faust who passes through all 
the heights and depths of human experience; in “The Goose 
Man” the hero spends a lifetime in finding out what the 
Nurnberg statue really means; and in “Gold,” perhaps the 
most ingeniously dramatic of the three, the false savior who 
appears to rescue a family from a miserly father unwillingly 
demonstrates that, bad as it is to love money for itself, to love 
it for what it can buy and do is even worse. Thus it was, 
at bottom, the will to power that Wassermann hated more 
than anything else and that plays the villain in all his novels. 

Like Tolstoy and like the primitive Christian, Wasser- 
mann saw salvation as an individual matter. His heroes are 
not reformers but saints, and he found no hope for the world 
except through those who were willing to renounce it. Per- 
haps his growing incoherence was the result of the fact that 
mankind was becoming less and less capable of comprehend- 
ing what he was trying to say, and his personal trayedy is only 
a part of the downfall of a whole faith. He is not likely to 
hold any very high place in a civilization which, however 
much it may be divided, seems to be pretty well agreed that 
what it needs most is organization, and which, therefore. is 
far more interested in what it can impose upon man from 
without than upon what he can discover within. Neither 
Wassermann nor the philosophy he stands for can count for 
much in a world which hopes to win peace through one 
more war. Joseru’ Woop Krurcn 
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tact that no two oi them are identical. ‘This, of course, is what 
| ! ’ 
vood fiction always has done—and what, proletarian or other 


Abstract W Oman wise, it will always do, though the emphasis may be altered to 


er of a time. From the purely literary point o 





iy 
1! by P Buck. The John Day Company. view, if there is such a thing, there would seem then to be n 
U cause either tor exultation or for despair in the prospect of 
™m AR BLCN roine has no name She is simply the future age when great quantities of class-conscious fiction ar 
V ! \ r urnamed Li who 1s to be pr luced That fiction will have its individuals neve! 
on 4 ed anyt t “the man vd s! s the vorry—quite as n 1 as fiction before the flood had its type 
, t there ire referred t “the ! “ag . ts common human nature. ( 
‘ th ' ( i! mother-in \ Mark VAN Doren 
wa gee e ' | D — 
which passes its monotonous A Stubborn Politician 
eR CA EIRE Ngeatig rom anything Letters of Grover Cleveland, 1850-1908. Selected and Edit 
oe ae oe ee by Allan Nevins. Houghton Mifflin Company. $5 
te nd nt tones di HESE letters, which Mr. Nevins has used all the re 
sources of scholarship to collect and edit, are, | am 
i agg age as a : : afraid, a little confusing. “The editer, in his introdu b 
o ' : 7 gg 7 a etka — z tion, has exhausted the vocabulary of heroism to characte: ( 
clases: Baw ta Alec hae: eatn hale es Mees eek aoe Grover Cleveland: “courageous soul,” “stubborn human integ D 
nother and all were to be clothed and fed, and rity,’ “Bunyan’s Valiant-for-Truth,” “steadfast heart,” these 
they must | wed in their tur! ind de Zens of sim | ir extravagant phir ses a sail the eve in the ti 
1 one ‘ fren born and all was the same, each preliminary pages and prefatory passages Mr. Nevins has writ a 
tay lik rot and there was no new thing. ... Some- ten. What emerges from the letters, on the other hand, is th ( 
fell upon him like a terror that so long picture of a stubborn and unimaginative tory politician who, in g 
is he lived there was naught for him but this, to rise in the midst of a depression less severe only than the present one, h 
the morning and ge to this land of which they owned but . : if : f ; =a ; , 
conceived it as his sole function to defend the integrity of the 
tle and rented from a landlord who lived in pleasure in , : : : ; : ; sitll 
Arad gold standard against the assaults of the silverites. 
While farmers in the West and South were mobilizing for 
There is ple re in China, then, an! doubtless there are _ political action and listening to exhortations to “raise less corn 
ple with names. But all of that is hopelessly remote from and more hell,” while unemployed workers were organizing 
this village where the mother, deserted by her man after she has great mass demonstrations and converging from a half-dozen | 
e him only three children, is left to live out her life. Her different directions on Washington, while desperate strikes filled | P 
nably, escapes into the wider world of cities and sil- the land, President Cleveland fiddled with tariff bills and car 
nd many-colored clothes. She neither escapes nor ried on negotiations with private bankers fer the issuance of 
vishes to escape, though she would like to have her man back zold bonds which presumably were to be used to maintain the 
tor two reasons: she loves him and she could have more children ‘Treasury's gold reserve. That the generous bankers turned 
him. Pregnaney and nursing not only are the deepest joys right around and obtained the geld from the Treasury with 
r existence; they are the only diversions she has, they are which to buy the bonds, leaving everything exactly where it was 
event ipable of convincing her that she lives and has betore except for their profits of promotion, of course detracts ) 
tance. So her tragedy is that she must spend most of her nothing from the President’s statesmanship. Like other Bour 
n an atmosphere unheavy with procreation. Even her »ons—Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith, for example— tl 
er for midchildren is denied satisfaction. Her elder son’s Cleveland was sure that the protection of the owning classes m 
ontess, and barren; her daughter is blind and against currency heresies was all that was required to assure O1 
» be en av to a degenerate youth in whose miserable — the stability of American economic institutions. tr 
e she d hildl ind her younger son, escaping like his Offhand, it might be said that Mr. Nevins is entitled to his re 
ther nverted by the Communists, whom he joins, te the own definition of a historian: that if he conceives his function ti 
f that all this | ress of marrying and child-bearing is old- to be the building up of the reputations of negligible tory poli- de 
| and irrational. “The mother has ber only triumph at — ticians, that is his own concern. I, for one, should be the last O1 
1, when, returning from the terrible scene of her younger to object to a reasoned defense of the right position in either B 
ecution as a Communist agitator, she learns that her politics or economics. Sut when the editor can distinguish L 
ter-in-la produced a grandson after all. So life between tories and tories—can say that Grover Cleveland was a N 
' , great and courageous leader because he knew how to twiddle his gI 
Mfrs. Buck's ref to name characters and her selection thumbs during a national crisis while Herbert Hoover was a ki 
hol unaccentuated style are doubtle proper for the weak and ineffectual one because he twiddled his thumbs during 
f novel she has written, which is a kind that many may another (see Mr. Nevins in Current History tor July, 1932)— a 
lecades to come when, happily or unh then a certain bewilderment naturally arises. hi 
eo he cr lered more interesting than individuals as Cleveland’s little notes to E. C. Benedict make very amus m 
terial for fiction. But it worthy of note that she has not ing reading in the light of the editor’s noble apostrophes to his it 
n able in the end to avoid individualizing her people. ‘The hero. The wealthy Mr. Benedict, who like the President was ul 
nother. t tat] each one of the children, the cousin, the fond of fishing and sailing and on that basis was able to build SC 
dlord went who seduces the mother, the village gossip up quite a charming friendship, was kind enough to take care of st 
not one of these but has his uniquene und picturesque clarity. Cleveland’s private investments during the second Administra w 
At the me time that the book reminds us of the similarit tion. On January 1, 1897, when his address was still the White de 


chich human beings bear to one another it: ren ls us of tl House, Cleveland wrote as follows to his good friend: 
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You speak of an investment you lately made and say 
you were thinking of me at the time and that I can help 
myself to some of it. I see it has risen in price since then 
and of course I ought not after my delay to avail myself 
of your offer. I confess I have been thinking about bonds 
and income by way of interest, but as I said in my former 
letter I am willing to abide by your judgment and will do 
whatever you suggest, or will keep what I have to invest 
to a more convenient season, 


On January 31, still from the same address, Cleveland wrote: 


I inclose you check for $6,412.50 in payment of the 
balance due you on our last transaction, excepting interest, 
which if I should attempt to adjust I would probably get 
astray. That can be adjusted hereafter, I suppose. There 
has a thing occurred within the iast day or two which will 
raise the price of Northern Pacific securities. I believe 
they have appreciated some under suspicion that some- 
thing might or had happened, which is undoubtedly an 
accomplished fact. 


Cleveland’s letters are almost uniformly dull and trivial 
hut one communication in this book is worth reading, that of 
Governor Altgeld to Cleveland on July 5, 1894, which bitterly 
protested against the dispatch of federal troops to Illinois to 
break the Pullman strike. On the basis of the interchange of 
telegrams between the two men I cannot for the life of me see 
anything in Mr. Nevins’s contention that Attorney-General 
Olney had sold Cleveland a bill of goods when he persuaded his 
chief to send the soldiers. Cleveland, like the stout reactionary 
he was, knew exactly what he was doing. 

Louis M. Hacker 


“Spider of the Escorial” 


Philip II: The First Modern King. By Jean H. Mariéjol. 
Translated from the French by Warre B. Wells. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.75. 

F Henry Adams’s attempt to apply the second law of ther- 

modynamics to the history of mankind did not meet with 

conspicuous success, the theory would seem to find better 
justification in the historiography of Philip II. The vital energy 

earlier assaults on this sixteenth-century Lucifer jnas given 
vay to an equilibrium of pros and cons. In the last half-century 
the portrayals of him by historians and biographers have become 
more and more dispassionate—and more and more pallid. The 
once familiar figure of the “Spider of the Escorial” has been 
transformed into that of a chief clerk bending over files of cor- 
respondence, a mediocrity to whom is denied even the distinc- 
tion of diabolism. In current accounts of his reign, the mur- 
ders, massacres, and autos de fe belong to the spirit of the age; 
only the red tape is Philip’s. Thus in 1926 the Spanish historian 

Ballesteros characterized him as a “bureaucrat-king,” in 1932 

Loth found him a “very ordinary sort of man,” and now 

Mariéjol declares that “Philip II was neither so black nor so 

great as he has been painted,” and that “he was not a great 

king” but “a man who fussed with documents.” 
Why should anyone write a biography of so commonplace 

a person, even though he was a king? It is not surprising that 

historians turn out reams of monographs on the subject, for 

many of their profession hold that history is a science and that 
it must therefore deal with the recurrent, the constant, the 
uniform—in short, the commonplace. But there is no such 
school of scientific biography. The exceptional character is 
still the proper subject for biographers. Yet they continue to 
write about Philip, “the prudent king,” and they continue to 
declare that there was nothing unique about him. 

We may turn the spirit of the age against Philip’s recer* 


biographers and say that it is in accordance with the spirit ot 
our own age that they debunk villains as well as heroes, reduc- 
ing both to a dead level of mediocrity. This sort of thing occurs 
so frequently that we often suspect the mediocrity lies not in 
the subject but in the mind of the biographer. Or else the 
biographer finds the subject less commonplace than he would 
have us believe and his verdict of mediocrity is an obeisance t 
the Zeitgeist. But even that is changing. 

The truth about Philip is that in several respects he was 
an exceptional person, and that in its totality his character was 
unique. There was no one else quite like him in Europe. There 
was no one else quite like him even in Spain. Every other prince 
in Christendom, including the popes themselves, knew the salu- 
tary uses of compromise; not so Philip. No other ruler in the 
history of Europe has acted more consistently in the profound 
conviction that he was the agent of God on earth and that God 
(read Philip) could not fail. Nor was he a typical Spaniard, as 
most writers assert. If we must generalize about national 
traits, your Spanish gentleman of the sixteenth century was an 
individualist, a fighter, and (fighting aside) a loafer. Philiy 
was the dutiful son, the stern father, the king, the champion of 
the Faith; never once in his life was he ever merely Philip. He 
loathed fighting, and he was an indefatigable worker. Even on 
the darker side his character was not Spamsh. His dominant 
emotion, hatred, did not express itself in the hot passion of the 
South. Says Maricjol himself: “His acts of vengeance, carried 
out in cold blood, make us shudder.” Devotion to duty and an 
implacable hatred of all who stood in the way of his perform- 
ance of it—this seems to me to be the key io Philip's character. 
If in following the course which his character dictated he 
brought the empire to the verge of ruin, he could console him 
self with the reflection that the world was well lost for hate. 

Interpretations of Philip’s character will always be as 
numerous as the interpreters. The “facts” about most of the 
events of his life are now pretty well ascertained. With a pru- 
dence worthy of an academic historian and of Philip himself 
Mariéjol has chosen to confine himself almost entirely to 
statement of these facts. We should be rather grateful to hin 
for having done so, for while his occasional essays at interpre- 
tation are neither essentially novel nor convincing, his long 
familiarity with the period has enabled him to write the most 
satisfactory narrative of Philip’s life that has vet appeared 
The story is one of absorbing interest, and Mariéjol has told 
it clearly and authoritatively. But why call Philip II the first 
modern king? ‘The translation seems to be a good one in most 
respects, despite occasional slips. The translator has David 
dancing before the “bow”; what David danced before was the 
Ark of the Lord. ArtHur P. WHITAKER 


Stalin and World Revolution 


World Revolution and the U. 8. 8. R. By Michael T. Florin 
sky. The Macmillan Company. $2. 


HE thesis of this book—that Stalin is substituting Rus- 
sian Socialist construction for the earlier Communist 
ideal of world revolution—has had considerable currency 
in the last few years. Professor Florinsky modestly refrains 
from adding any new thoughts or interpretations, but most of 
his long excerpts from official Bolshevik publications—about half 
the book is given over to quotations—have hitherto been avail- 
able only to those Russians who frequent Yarmolinsky's Slavonic 
room at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street in New York 
or H. H. Fisher’s War Collection at Palo Alto, or the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, where the entire interesting bibli- 
ography should certainly be on the shelves. 
Professor Florinsky knows these sources well, but it is a 
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very far cry from knowing congress protocols to understanding 
the Soviet Union. “Though its subject is extremely important, 
this book reads like a Ph.D. dissertation, moving trom conven- 
tion to convention, trom speech to speech, instead ot trom one 
phase of lite to another. This stricture would be gratuitous 
if there were not internal evidence that the author has mastered 
his theme only mechanically and lacks a real grasp of its true 
inwardness 

Setore criticizing Professor Florinsky’s general treatment, 
however, | owe it to him to say that he must nor misquote Lenin 
and then ridicule him on the basis of the misquotation. In his 


last testament, Lenin said: 


Bukharin is not only the most valuable and most im- 
portant theoretician of the party, but also is deservedly 
looked upon as the favorite of the entire partv; neverthe- 
less his theoretical views can hardly be accepted as truly 
Marxian because there ts something scholastic abeut hirn. 
He was never trained in dialectics and, | think, never fully 


understood them. 
Professor Florinsky distorts the testament, using the word “dia- 
lectician’ instead of “theoretician” and then says: 


How a man who was never trained in the dialectic 


method and never tully understood it could in spite od this 
be the party's ost valuable and important dialectician” 
t P then! mprehend as the application of 


Is per p "ss 


the dialectic method itnelf. 


Strange that the application of the dialectic method should seem 


so difficult to a protessor who explains it in seven pages. 
his wet little squib fired by the Columbia teacher at 


N. Lenin was propelled by an attitude of hostility toward the 


Soviet Union Ir is extraordinary, not to use a stronger ad- 
jective, tor anyone whe aspires to be called a Russian authority 
to say, as Protessor Florinsky does (pp. 34 and 62), that the 
Allies intervened rains? the Soviets in reprisals ayvainst Bol- 
shevik propayvanda They intervened chiefly because they wished 
to reestal ) the eastern tront, crush bolshevism, and divide Rus 
sia Phe secret Anglo-French convention of December 23, 1917, 
vhich cut out British and French zones in Russia, and innu- 
merable statements by Lloyd George, Churchill, Poincare, and 
others prove this. Did the British occupy large sections of 
Purkestan and the Caucasus because they were irritated by 
Communist avitat or because they wished to round out their 
pire a et more oil? Did the Poles march into rhe Ukraine 
in Apr 1920, on account of the Comintern or in order to fulfil 
ancient fe ilistic, expansionist designs? Did Japan want to 
stop Zinoviev or seize Siheria up to Chita? Historv gives the 
neontrovertible answer. and it ts not Professor Florinskv’s. 
When c idds that) revolutionary Russia's withdrawal trom 
thie ! ‘ ' rit nmor il World War can he considered “not 
r} t vood reason is “something akin to treason,” it  be- 
omes abundantly clear that the author is handicapped in his 
tudy of Soviet affairs by a lack of sympathetic understanding 
pr ibly reflects his Czarist Russian background. 

N to his main thesis. Trotzky maintained chat social- 

isl ¢ nerf hy t na ha kward country like Russia with 
100.000 000 private pit alist peasants. Therefore the safe fu 
ture of the Bolshevik revolution depended on further revolu- 
tionary devel mpmnents abroad St ilin m untained th if since revo- 
lution was receding in Europe and Asia, the Bolsheviks had no 
howe bur to build socialism in Russia only, and it could be done 
by collectivizing and industrializing. The heart of the Stalin 
Protzky controversy and of the Socialism in One Country ver 


us Permanent Revolution conflict is the fate of peasant Russia. 


" 
If collectivization can succeed in socializing Russian avr ulture, 


then socialisn in be built in a single country One would 


th nk 1 ordinely thor Protescor Florinsky would pay some 


attention to ¢ ectivization. Unbelievable as it sounds, he uses 


} 1] 


the word “collectivization” only twice in the whole volume and 


then most casually, and does not discuss the process at all 

Secondly, everybody who knows anything about the Stalin- 
Trotzky struggle will agree that the Chinese revolution of 
1924-27 played a role in it second only to the peasant issue. In 
a buok filled with interesting tull-page quotations, which never- 
theless repeat one another, the author can spare only a page 
and a halt to the Chinese revolution and only six lines to the 
Stalin-Trotzky storm that raged around it. These six lines, 
however, are completely wrong. Protessor Florinsky says that 
Stalin wanted a Chinese soviet republic and that Trotzky at 
tacked him for this. But how can that be when Trotzky de 
manded the stimulation of the world revolution even at the ex 
pense ot Russia’s interests? It China could be made soviet 
then the world revolution might be achieved quickly. It is nor 
logical that Trotzky should have been opposed to Sralin’s advo- 
cacv of a Chinese soviet republic. And it is also not true. Un- 
til the summer of 1927, when the Chinese revolution collapsed, 
Stalin actually was interested in creating a strong nationalist 
China and favored cooperation with certain bourgeois Chinese 
elements, while it was Trotzky, not Stalin, who naturally wished 
for a Chinese soviet republic and an outright Communist up- 
rising. This mistake on so fundamental a question is a heavy 
count against the author. 

Professor Florinsky promised in his preface to examine the 
changing Bolshevik ideas on world revolution, “along with the 
interplay of political and economic considerations.” The exami- 
nation of this interplay is absent, and the whole treatment suf- 
fers accordingly. Nevertheless, the chanzing Bolshevik ideas 
are presented in orderly, academic, faithtul tashion by means of 
translations from the very revealing original statements accom- 
panied by comments by the author on these statements. 

Louis FiscHER 


Shooting Straight to Glory 


Kingdom Coming. By Roark Bradtord. Harper and Brothers 
$2.50. 

R. BRADFORD'S book deals with a subject hithert: 
i neglected by American fiction writers—the plight of 

the Negro suddenly set free by Mr. Lincoln’s Emanci 
pation Proclamation. The scene of the story is a Red River 
plantation in the days of the underground railroad—the “true’ 
underground and the “blind” underground by which many ar 
unsuspecting Negro was lured to his death. Ideas of God and 
freedom hang heavy over the plantation. Of the two the ide 
of God seems more immediate. Mr. Bradford's Negroes— 
unless they are abandoned characters—walk in close communion 
with Sweet King Jesus. 

Grammy, his hero—he is named Telegram for a famou 
race horse—is a fine man with horses, as was his father before 
him. In the natural course of events he would live to an hon 
ored old age, and his son, Good News our of Penny, would 
follow in his father’s footsteps. But the war comes. The 
master gets on his horse and rides away, leaving Grammy to 
manage the plantation. This he does creditably until the dep- 
redations of the soldiery leave him little to manage. He loads 
his womenfolk and his baby into a wagon then, and joins the 
vast encampment of bewildered Negroes in New Orleans. 

Leisure and lack of direction take a heavy toll of the 
encampment. The sophisticated city Negroes initiate many of 
the newcomers into voodoo rites. Penny, Grammv’s wife, be- 
comes a voodoo queen and lets her own baby be killed in order 
that the devotees may have human blood for their sacrifices. 
Grammy, undeterred by her threats to burn his eveballs out 
and scorch him to a feather, seeks her out and kills her by 
felling her with a brick. Having punished her and avenged the 
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jeath of his son, who will now never grow up to be a fine man 
with horses, he goes back to his tent and talls into a dreamless 
sleep. The next morning he goes through his trial without 
-ven knowing that he has been condemned co death. 

Mr. Bradtord, more than any other American writer, knows 
the Negro. He approaches his Negro characters with the proper 
reverence. In the midst of easy and often careless magazine 
srose he dwells lovingly on the rhythms of Negro speech. And 
t has been his brilliant achievement to make these rhythms set 
forth the workings of the Negro mind. But it is, after all, 
nly one aspect of the Negro mind that he has chosen to deal 
with. 

His plantation scenes are fresh and moving; his characters 
ire seen in a clear and authentic light. Grammy trains the pac- 
ng mare to singletoot by riding her every morning over a tier 
Tobin, the overseer, lounging on the porch, is told 
“That so?” 


“White man or nigger?” The 


yt rails. 
that there has been a murder over in the bayou 
ic asks with mild curiosity. 
relation of white man and black is often thus illuminated by 
an untorgettable scene or a single phrase. 

Mr. Bradtord is writing here about things and people 
He is not so happy in his New Orleans 
Penny, hitherto an exemplary wife and mother, turns 
The reader 
Henceforth 
she is not so much a character in the book as a person of whom 


loved and remembered. 
cenes. 
nto a voodoo queen with bewildering rapidity. 
balks at the idea of her sacrificing her own child. 
Mir. Bradtord is relating stories which we may or may not 
believe. And one may tairly charge the author with regret- 
cable paucity of invention in the cenouement of “Kingdom 
Coming.” Grammy cheats the firing squad in much the same 
wav that the docile, trusting Willy of Mr. Bradford’s brilliant 
short story eludes the hangman’s trap. 

The soldier with the pistol said the last word of the 
But Grammy did not hear 
it. He heard a rumble and a roar... and he landed 
squarely in the middle of Free Heaven, right on the lap 
of the Sweet God A'mighty King Jesus. 


charm that set Grammy free. 


But what of the Negro who was not armed with this shin- 
There is still as book to be written 
CAROLINE GorDON 


ng simplicity of spirit? 
about his emancipation. 


Drama 
Miss Hepburn and “The Lake” 


HE producers of “The Lake” (Martin Beck Theater) 

have very plainly suffered from the ‘act that too much 

was expected of both the play and its star. The only tair 
thing to do is to forget for a moment what had been heard of 
both and to ask ourselves what the reaction would have been 
if the first were not known as the hit of a London season and 
if the second were not handicapped by a lush reputation grown 
overnight in the subtropical climate of Hollywood. Ar best 
the present production could hardly have repeated the London 
success, but it might, at least, have been better received by an 
audieice which expected nothing in particular. In England 
Dorothy Massingham’s play acquired a certain extraneous in- 
terest because its author, member of a famous literary family, 
committed suicide shortly after writing this story of a young 
girl who takes her leave of us with suicide obviously on her 
In its own right, moreover, the play kas elements of un- 


h 


mind. 
mistakable power, while its equally obvious weaknesses are su 
that a really extraordinary performance of the leading role 
might well conceal them. Unfortunately, however, these weak- 


nesses remain all too obvious in the present production. 


The first difficulty is, I think, that it has only three moments 
and that the writing is technically unskilfui in so tar as it tails 
adequately to sustain the interest between these moments. Its 
other conspicuous weakness lies in the fact that the story itselt 
is loosely knit, that the incidents follow one another as a series 
ot possible but tortuitous events instead ot being, like those ot 
the most satistactory tables, logical outgrowths ot what pre- 
ceded them. In the first scene the heroine breaks with the weak- 
ling whom she loves; in the second she discovers how deep is her 
attachment to the man whom she has juste married faute de 
mieux; in the third she learns of his accidental death a tew 
minutes atter the wedding. Obviously these truly attecting inci- 
dents might have happened, but they are devoid of that meaning 
and that wnpressiveness which events can have only when they 
are brought about by something more than chance, when they 
proceed trom, or are at least particularly appropriate to, the 
Moreover, the heroine ts but sketchily pre- 
sented, and we know her too little to be very deeply concerned 
with her tate. The play merely marks time between its climaxes 


characters involved, 


when it should be building up our interest in the principal per- 
sonages, and one can only assume that in Enyland the actress 
intrusted with the part created a role which the author had 
lett too largely blank. This Katharine Hepburn fails to do, 
and as a result the play seldom seems much more than a rather 
faltering sketch which may have been based upon actual inci- 
dents but which never achieves the more solid reality ot art. 

Miss Hepburn has obvious gitts. As a personality she is 
vivacious, pleasant to look upon, and piquant in that faintly 
androgynous manner so popular at the moment. She is also 
very much alive and she knows how to keep the eyes of an audi- 
ence upon her. It would be ungenerous not to add, also, that 
there are several moments—notably that in which she confesses 
her love for her husband—in which she is genuinely effective. 
Sut itis equally plain that she is not equal te the task of making 
the heroine of this play seem a persen real enough and definite 
enough to engage us very deeply. She is shrill, she is metallic, 
and she seems, tar too often, merely a spoiled adolescent when 
it is very important for the play that we should believe her to 
be a great deal more than that. I fancy that Miss Hepburn 
would be an excellent ingenue, but she is ner yet a tragedian— 
certainly not one capable of concealing the weakness of a play 
like “The Lake.” Frances Starr and Blanche Bates are both 
better in roles which are also better written, probably because 
the author could be objective atout them im a way she could 
not be about what is, in part at least, a self-portrait. 

“The First Apple” (Booth Theater) | found very genu 
inely if rather quietly amusing. Most reviewers were rather 
grudging in their praise, but | happen to have a specia! liking 
for even minor examples of polite comedy ‘n the great tradition, 
and that is exactly what “The First Apple” is. Our heroine, 
a nice girl, pays a call on a young man whom she meets by 
chance, and to her great amazement she does what she is told 
it is impossible to do—namely, “go wrong on Brahms.” In her 
horror she not only gets herself engaged to a young man who 
is as innocent of music as he would be of seduction, but threatens 
to stick to her new contract even when the original tempter turns 
up with honorable proposals. The struggle between the repre- 
sentatives of respectability and good sense is very nicely plaved 
out on the comic level, and of course sense wins. <A good deal 
of charm is added by the pleasing presence of Irene Purcell! 

As its title may possibly suggest, “Big Hearted Herbert” 
(Biltmore Theater) is in another tradition, but there are some 
very solid merits to this broadly told tale of a self-made man 
cured of his boastful ‘“‘plainness” by a neat trick. J. C. Nugent 
gets a good deal of broad fun out of the part of the obstreper- 
ous husband, and Elizabeth Risdon is also very good indeed in 
the part of the wife who finally decides to give him a taste of 


living even plainer than he bargained for. My guess is that 
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FUGENE O'NEILL'S comedy 


AH, WILDERNESS! 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 


GUILD THEATRE fitrsset dirstn0e"cf 2entez 





MOLIERE’S COMEDY WITH MUSIC 


The School for Husbands 


with OSGOOD PERKINS 
and JUNE WALKER 


EMPIRE THEATRE BROADWAY and 40th STREET 


Eve., 8:40, Mat. Thurs., Sat., 2:40 





MAXWELL ANDERSON'S new play 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


with 
HELEN HAYES PHILIP MERIVALE HELEN MENKEN 


ALVIN THEATRE 52.078o0" Sits. Thue & Sat, 2:20 





EUGENE O'NEILL'S new play 


Days Without End 


t. E. of B’way—Eves. 8:30 


HENRY MILLER Theater fioonees Thurs & Sa 2:30 




















The Group Theatre and Sidney Harmon and 
James R. Ullman present Sidney Kingsley’s play 


EN IN WHITE 


| An experience thrilling and absorbing, genuine 
and complete.—J. W. KRUTCH, The Nation. 


EATRE—44th St. W. of Broadw 
BROADHURST Be 50c to $2.50. Mats. ‘Wed & Sat. 


ees PHE THEATRE GUILD prsens EEE 

















PEACE : EARTH :%,.411% 


SIDNEY HOWARD: “The play and audience both 


an experience to one ae 
. “I eam urging everybody to 

HARRY F. WARD: see it immediately.” 
CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE 14th St. & 6th Ave. 
Prices 90c, 45e, 60e, $1, $1.50, Ne Tax—Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








“The Theatre has unleashed one of 
its thunderbolts under Jed Harris’s 
direction.” 

Brooxs Arxtnson-—-N. Y. Times, 


Jed Harris Production 


The Green Bay Tree 


CORT THEATRE, 48th St. EB. of B’way 
Mats. Wed. and Saturday 2:30 


“The PURSUIT of HAPPINESS” 


“Merry mixture of folklore and farce.” 
—John Mason Brown, Eve. Post 














“A emart and bawdy satire . a wolf in sheep's cloth- 








ing.” —Percy Hammond, Herald Tribune 
1 THEATRE, 45th Street West of Broadway. CHi. 4-7860 
AV ( IN , « 8:43, B1 to $2.50; Mate. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30, 75¢ & $2 
INDAY VENING at ns JANUARY 14 
NINA ThE JULIEN 
TARASOVA SIMONSON BRYAN 
Song Theatre Filons 
6 WEST 12th ST. re 4c aad % -- 
New School pon i Ss67 Tickets 75e, 31, $1.50 
plus tax 
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this is exactly the sort of play which is likely to please a great 
many people who find the usual Broadway fare a little too 
highly spiced. I might add that even the sophisticates could 
easily choose a worse evening’s entertainment. 

Josep Wooo Krutcu 


Two new ballets were presented by the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe in the second week of its performances. “The School 
of Ballet” is a light and graceful comedy. The dancing is con- 
sistently good and the pace never lags. The stars of the piece 
are Leon Woizikovsky, who contributes some delightful humor- 
ous dancing, Leonide Massine, and Tatiana Riabouchinska. 

As a spectacle of color and design “The Beach,” for which 
Raoul Dufy designed the curtain, scenery, and costumes, is very 
pleasing. But Irina Baranova has neither the bodily grace nor 
the technical finish to carry the very literal role of a simple girl 
in an ordinary bathing suit which happens also to be the pivotal 
role in the production. At such moments the question arises 
how far or how directly the dance as an art form should venture 
into literalness. It would seem, at least, that only dancers 
unusually gifted both in personality and in technique—a group 
which would include Massine, Woizikovsky, Danilova, and 
others in the Monte Carlo ballet—can overcome the old and 
often banal associations inherent in literal material, and in addi- 
tion create fresh images. In dancing as in music, abstraction 
may be the most direct path to response. 


M. M. 


Films 
“Lot in Sodom” 


O describe “Lot in Sodom” (Little Carnegie) as a highly 
interesting experiment in the direction of pure cinema is 
possibly to do the picture more harm than good in the 

minds of a certain class of people. For some time it has been im- 
possible not to detect in much of what is written about the screen— 
one cannot call it criticism—a kind of supersnobbery, directed 
toward those who have chosen to take the films with a certain 
amount of seriousness, and taking the form of ridicule of what- 
ever terms these latter employ for the purposes of analysis or 
description. Thus, it is pretty nearly fatal at the moment to 
make use of such terms as “pictorial rhythm,” “composition,” 
or “montage” in defining one’s response to a new picture. Even 
to refer to the movies as cinema, as in the opening sentence of 
this review, is to lay oneself open to charges of pretentiousness, 
obfuscation, and what is perhaps even worse—“artiness.” It 
is to run square into the trap set by those engaged in the favorite 
game of contemporary journalism, the game that Leonard 
Woolf, in one of his essays, calls “hunting the highbrow.” The 
horror of appearing to take the films too seriously is of course 
part of the general horror nowadays of taking anything very 
seriously. But it is more particularly related to the still very 
profound distrust of the motion-picture medium—a medium 
whose origins have been so lowly, whose history has been so 
checkered, and whose vocabulary of criticism has not yet solidi- 
fied into any convenient or trustworthy set of clichés. Embar- 
rassed in this manner, those journalists who have been unable to 
assemble enough gossip or personality to substitute for criti- 
cism have been forced to fall back on the ever-reliable appeal 
to the lowbrow’s resentment toward what he does not understand. 

‘These remarks are prompted by “Lot in Sodom” because 
more than any picture in months it makes one realize how 
inadequate is the vocabulary we have so far been able to devise 
to describe or analyze a film which is a film, and not something 
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$1. om otter: free trial. 
156 West 45th. St. LOngacre 35-6310 
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Speech Correction 
A Workshop for the Development of the 

Speaking Voice and Through It 

The Personality 
by LORENA KRUPP BRADLEY 
Thursdays at 8 P.M.—15 Sessions 
beginning January 25 

Subjects Treated: Mannerisms of Body 
and Face; Convincing Power Through Vo- 
cal Tone; Musical Phrasing of Speech and 
Song; Rhythm in Poetry and Prose; Emo- 
tional ixpression of the Voice; The 
Psychological Release. 
Course is designed for professional 
and business people and laymen. 


COURSE TICKETS — $10.00 
Institute for Advanced Education 
Riverside Drive & 103rd Street 
(Approved for Teachers’ Credit) 
Phone CLarkson 2-1700 
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WORKSHOP IN GRAPHIC ARTS 
offers practical courses in 
BOOK DESIGN & PRODUCTION 
with callig raphy, lay-out, type-setting 
and pressv me Instruction by Joseph 
Blumenthal of The Spiral Press 


WOODCUT AND ENGRAVING 
- = 1 
Thorough general work with empna- 
sis on book: illustration. Instruction 
by Allen Lewis 
° e) — 1 
Che New School for Social Research 


56 West Twelfth Street ° New York 





nm 
Us: yim SU piano instruction opening vistas of 

wheel comprehension of music. Modern 
1s thoroughness By B.S. in music. 





T 


in 
It 
if »pean s 
1 


tudy, concert work, Private, group 
sons: children, adults. Mid-Manhattan studio. 


rates. Limited offer. 30x 284 c/o The 





SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
esidential progressive school for children—kinder- 
garten and elementary 
119 CARRY ST. LAKEWOOD, J. 
0. Bor 153 Phone Eeheaned 1031 
JAS. H. DICK, Prin. 


FOR RENT on, 


FoR RENT: COLUMBIA CO-OPERATIVE, 
411 West 114th, 6th Floor. E xception¢ al, 











quict, lobby large enough classes, Aca 
»spher $1500 
PERSONAL 
Wart! D, cultured man to join in furnish- 
ing a two or three room apartn t. Bronx 
r Manhattan. Box 283, c/o The Nation. 


NEW FRIENDS FOR THE NEW YEAR! 





| 











THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE 


AT COOPER UNION 
Sth Strect and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 
Friday, January 12th 
EVEREST DEAN MARTIN 
‘The English Revolutionary Movements Against 
The House { Sener, 
Sunday, January 14th 
CLIFTON FADIMAN 
“American Literature and 
Outlook.” 
Tuesday, January 16th 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK BARRY 
“The Scientifi Method in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries: The Experimental Study of Motion 


and Force.” 


SCOTT NEARING 


will lecture Fridays at 7 P.M. 
beginning January 12th 
on CURRENT EVENTS 
at the Institute Forum 
Irving Place at i5th Street 
Admission 25¢ CLarkson 2-1700 
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8 ZINDOREST PARK 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone: 300 
Formerly a millionaire’s estate of 150 
acres, beautifully landscaped. Fine 
skating and other Winter sports. 
Saddle horses. Ideal for vacation 
and week-ends. 1% hours on Erie 
R.R. or Route 17. 

Open All Year 





BREEZEMONT FARM 
85 Minutes from Broadway 
A home of taste and easy comfort. On a beanu- 
tiful large Westchester Fatate. 
All sports on premises. 


Under the same management as 
the old “Russian Inn.”’ 











Armonk, N. Y. Armonk Villege 555 
is preferred for excellent location, 
splendid modern cuisine and dif- 
ferent clientele. 

Rates very reasonable 

59 Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


R. SILVER A. EPSTEIN 
Tel. Lakewood 287—963 






















D OAKS 

Atlantic Highlands, WN. J. 
Is {deal for rest and relaxation during the winter 
All sports: private lake for skating; saddle horses 
nd nearby golf 159 acres of beautiful country; 
pacious house surrounded by pine trees. Excellent 
culsine. Just over the hour from New York by euto 
or train Central Railroad of New Jersey or the 
Pennsylvania to Red lank 

Management Mascha and Hyman Strunsky. 
Atlantic Highlands 264 











_ TorstoNe FarM 


For a delfat r week-end In the Connecticut 
restful led ! harming we soda nd country 

Now t special rate Skating Saddle-horses on the 
; ¢ tr n RED Ridgefield, Conn. Phone 648 
T" Crystal Villa, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. For 
Rest and Recuperation. Altitude 864. All mod 

ern improvements. Steam heat. Wholesome Jewish- 


\mer t i! Weekly $12.59 up. Daily $2.50. 


tacts, correspondence club for the mentally Write or tel. Park Ridge 404. Round trip 9c. 
marooned, connect you with debunked people _ = » 
vervwhere I'nnusual heoks loaned free. Send per lay incliuddir meals; winter sports; 
te stamp to Contacts, P. O. Box 91, Station D., | $2 Beecher Loder, irm, modern, cultured. 
ew York City. Rudd Lake, New Jersey. 


When writing to advert: 


The Riddle of Homosexuality 


Learn all about it, its causes, effects, and the 


course it takes, in the current issue of 


THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST 

Other Articles in Current Issues: 
bnormalities of Sex ‘ a & we 
The Psychology of Women Sigmund Freud 
keran Wolfe 
Alfred Adler 
o* S. Taylor 





Sexual Impotence in he Male....W 
Sexual Aberrations..... , 
On Lesbian Love..... 


and numerous others 


The Modern I’sychologist is 25¢ at selected 
newsstands. Or get five issues by sending in 
$1 to The Modern Psychologist, 310 River. 
side Drive, New York 


| 

! 

| Sold here without profit. Ask for 

price list and appreciations by 
famous men 
—sent free. 








None may 
; Call himself 
{ educated in social thought (says 
| Dr. John Dewey) who lacks ac- 
quaintance with the great writings of Henry George. 
ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 
1§ Park Piace, New York Ciry 


SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENTS 


| 
| 





Moscow Daily NWS | ict Travel fe 


SOVIET PERIODICALS 


We accept subscriptions to all Newspapers and 
Megazines published in the Soviet Unton. There 
are Boviet Periodicals in English, French, Ger- 
man and 23 other langueges, in addition te the 
vast number of Newspsper and Magazines in the 
Rorefan language 
in English, Freneh ad ne 
(Separate Editio 

i vu. & S. R. IN CO NSTRUCTION, 
| Monthly pictortal, 1 yr., $4 
SOVIET CULTURE REVIEW 
Monthly Illustrated, 1 yr., $1.50 

0. K, & 


Bi-Monthly, Socto-Fconomte, 1 yr., $8 
AMKNI 


GA CORP., Dept. C4 
-Sth Ave., NW. Y. 


MA MOSKAUER RUNDSCHAY pectin 


ENJOY PHILOSOPHY AS YOU 
WOUL D A LOVER OR A PUZZLE! 


‘Read 
THE ART OF PHILOSOPHY 
By W. W. HOFFMAN 


$2.00 at Best Booksellers 


Meet the author every Tuesday Eve., 
8:30, at Pegasus House, 58 W. SSth St. 

















GIVE A CHALLENGE TO YOUR BRAIN! Sub- 
scribe to THE THRASHER—the weekly bomb- 
shell—bulletin of the Pegasus Group. $2 a year. 


Moncey refunded at any time if not satisfied! 
58 WEST 55th ST. NEW YORK CITY 











_ POSITIONS WANTED 


I’ AN AUTHIOR feels despondent 

ing a literary assistant or manuscript typist 
who meets his requirements, he will be agreeably 
s! irprised as a result of writing to Box 285, 
c/o The Nation, or phon ung WA 5-9377 mornings. 


HE L ° WANTE D 


ee home in exchange for an- 
swering e several times a day. Eve- 
ning ! r other inte rent woman, 
Tel. LU 7.5756, 6-8 P.M. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

eae to share joys of de veloping 

vacatic on Guad alupe River. All con- 
veniet fine rt made. Will consider $2000. 


to $5000 ies part interest. Philip Rawson, New 
Braunfels, Texas, 


about find- 








ers please mention The Nation 
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AH, WILVERNESS! Guild Theater. 
about a youth who discovers love and poetry togetner 
doubly ellect.ve by the pertormance of George M. Cohan 

AS THOUSANDS CHEER. Music Box he best musical review 

Adains, Helen Broderick, 


O'Neill's nostalgic comedy 
Made 


of the vear with Clifton Webb, Leslie 


and Muar mn Miller in a series of acid but arnusing sketches 
BlGG HEARTED HERBERT Biltmore Theates fl Nugent 
and Liisabeth d ! i broad but tunny tarce about the 
taming of a self-made man. 
CHAMPAGNE SE¢ Shubert Theater. Somewhat modernized 
version of the stull tuneful “Flederinaus.” Very gaily done 


HER MASTER's VOICI Plymouth Uheater First-raie speci- 
Kurmmer's very special kind of wit with Roland 
You MG and Laura Hope Crews 


MARY Oj} COLLAND \ivin Dheater 


Merivale give fine performances in Maxwell 


men of ¢ ire 


Helen Hayes and Philip 
Anderson's play. 
Phe biggest dramat.c bit of the moment but one which left me 
a little cold 
MEN IN WITTE. Broadhurst Theater. Fine teamwork on the 
part of the members of the Group Theater helps to make this 
play about a young doctor one of the things which must not 
be missed 
PEACE ON EARTH. Civie Repertory Theater. Propaganda play 
about the next war, in which the workers strike and a young 
college professor gets framed for murder. Drawing special but 
enthusiastic audiences which evidently do not agree with me 
that the play is quite uninspired 
SHE LOVES ME NOT. Morosco Theater. Mad doings at Prince- 
ton which involve the efforts of some high-minded students to 
rescue a not too innocent maiden in distress. Much the funniest 
farce of the vear 
THE FIRST APPLE. Booth Theater. Irene Purcell contributes 
uch charm to a fragile but amusing comedy about—first apples. 
THE GREEN BAY TREE. Cort Theater. Absorbing psycho- 
logical drama about a young man who cannot give up luxury 
Shares with “Men in White” the first place on the 
jist of dramas 
PHE PURSULLT OF HAPPINESS. Avon Theater. Spicy and 
or less historical comedy about a voung Austrian who 
finds bund! ng one of the pleasantest of the new freedoms in 
Revolutionary New England. 
ryil LAKE Avon Theater 


vedy which came highly recommended 


for love 


Katharine Hepburn in an English 
Neither the play 


! r tl sfar quite up fo expectations 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS. Empire Theater. Sparkling 
adap ‘atior { Moliere’s comedy by Arthur Guiterman and Law- 


rence Langmner Charmingly produced, and acted con amore by 
Oxvood Pe rkins and lune Walker. 

TOBACCO ROAD Masque Theater Superb performance by 
Henry Hull in a grotesquely humorous plav about total depravity 
as exhibited by the poor whites of Georgia Dramatized from 
a novel by Erskine Caldwell and not likely to be forgotten even 
by tho«e who find it a little too strong for their stomachs. 





———_ g INT) wr FR’ 
“A screen journey worthy of anyone's attention always beeuiling!’ 


—Mordaunt Hall, N Y. Times 


1 AND 
{ OF THE | 
. VIKINGS } 


Gorgeous Color Photogranhy—PRrilliant Narratage 


Enchanting Folk Music adtdnied 
ee , So Tare Es Cc Neon ¢ t 
$5th ST. PLAYHOUSE of"sin Ate. | “Faden tM 








= Amerwean Premtere of AMKINO’'S Sovret Talking Picture! 
se 9 24 99 
“ENEMIES ?PROGRESS” 
i Depiting the crim of the FAR EAST 


Bosed on the story “The Last Ataman” 
Produced in Soviet Rusee China (Enetlish Titles) with LIVANOYV 
of the Mascow Art oe 
tth Se @& | Rendersrous of the Intellieentua 
| A CK i! I I if A’ I I R Unien Sa Midnie he Show Every Saturday 














AWENCE IOHIN HAYNES 


pareew 'S- wotmes 


FANNTE HURST. Charrman 


“CAN CIVIL'ZATION BE SAVED?” 








PWIDDAY IANUARY 19h, #450 PO OM 
MECCA TEMPLR. Weer 35th Street, New York 
Ticket s? 00 41450. $100, $73, £40, £.25—No Tas 
RROOKI YN FORUM Fast t3th Street, NY AlG 4.2620 
i hy Cotumbia Ulniv N Y uw) Wanamakers 





else—a novel, a play, or a poem in celluloid form. Here is a 
picture whose ettect is qualitatively different from the effect 
produced on us by any other art-form to which we may have 
Yet such are the limitations of our vocabulary that 
we can indicate that effect only by analogy with another form 
Like Dreyer's “Passion of Joan of Arc,” the picture that 
Dr. John S. Watson, Jr., has made offers an example of lyricism 
in the cinema: its method is a rhythmical arrangement of sym 


responded. 


bols rather than a chronological development of action. An 


objective pattern of events, Mr. Elict’s “onjective correlative,’ 
it undoubtedly possesses in the Biblical story; but what counts 
is the intensity ot feeling which reduces this to its essential 
The director is the poet, and 
ire, melted 


together in rhythms that give them at one and the same time 


symbols tor the imagination. 


these smoking plains, fluctuant shapes, tongues o! 


emotional and aesthetic unity, constitute his personal vision of 
the destruction of Sodom. There is no attempt at realistic his- 
torical reconstruction, as in “Sign of the Cross” and “Ben Hur,’ 
and no undue exploitation of the contemporary fascination with 
the moeurs to which the Sodomites have given their name. The 
angel that comes to Lot and the woman turned to stone lose 
none of their reality to the imagination through being translated 
from verbal to visual symbols. The story as a whole loses noth- 
ing by the translation; and it is because Dr. Watson has recog 
nized so clearly the difference between these two tvpes of sym- 
bols that his picture is one of the purest examples in some time 
of the cinema as distinguished from literature or drama. 

The point is here revived with such omenee because the 


inability on the part of Norman MacLeod, tle director, to dis 


tinguish between the language of literature and the language of 
the screen is undoubtedly the essential reason for the failure 


“Alice in Wonderland.” In the 


light of this fundamental error, all its weaknesses become im 


: ce , : 
of the current film version of 


mediately explainable—its aimless structure, its jogging tempo 
and its uniform deadness of effect. It is a mistake, theretore 
to put too much blame on individual performers, like Gary 
Cooper, whose White Knight is something of a triumph of bad 
acting, or Charlotte Henry, whose Alice tacks pretty much 
everything that we associate with the character. The principai 
responsibility for the catastrophe lies with the director and with 
Alice contracts and expands, it 
must be admitted, with the most admirable mechanical neat 
With what we know ot 
modern double-exposure processes and the rest we are hardly 
able to be affected where we should be most affected—in our 
imaginations. 


those who prepared the script. 


ness—but that is exactly the trouble. 


Never for a moment is the Looking-glass world 
on the screen the equivalent of the Lookiny-glass world of 
Lewis Carroll’s fantasy. No amount of technical ingenuity can 
compensate for the frustration of the imagination involved 

reducing word-symbols, with their infinite potentialities, to 4 
set of more or less fixed and never more than 
What Mr. 
“Alice in Wonderland” most nearly resembles is a joke that has 
heen so badly translated into a foreign language that its whole 
point is lost. Wititam Troy 


approximate 


aural and visual symbols. McLeod's version of 
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The League’s Annual Dinner 


ondon Terrace Grill, Wednesday, Jan. 17tt 


Mary van Kleeck: ‘“‘New Deals in Industry 7 
Nina Tarasova: folk Songs 
Veservations ¢1.25 Phone TO. Sa 6-6234 


LEAGUE for MUTUAL AID, 104 Fifth Ave. 
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its Prints News the Dailies Don’t 
lal 
nd 
: The following excerpts have been taken 
€ 
e from a single issue of The Nation: Did 
s- 
. you find this information in any paper? 
ith 
‘he 
Se 
ed "The so-called Copeland or Tugwell bill, which seeks “Lenin's advice to Kerensky, in September, 1917, applies 
th- to enlarge the scope of the old pure food and drugs strikingly to the present situation in the United States. 
0g act ... frankly challenges the right of a freeborn Amer- . Nationalization of banks without taking away a sin- 
m- ican to advertise and sell horse liniment as a remedy gle kopek from any owner presents no difficulties either 
me for tuberculosis, or ... to advertise and sell horsetail technical or cultural, and is being thwarted exclusively 
weed as a cure for diabetes... . in the interests of filthy greed on the part of an insig- 
he PAUL Y. ANDERSON nificant handful of rich men.” 
‘is LOUIS FISCHER 
ot 
mt "After all the months of bluffing, whining, and wire- 
eit , : 
- pulling, the ah reared _— — — Ps “The nightmare of federal regulation of the stock ex- 
0 eccopt « code. It will be o peer Ming of best . Ss [but] changes, which has disturbed Wall Street with increasing 
will take a half-hearted step toward orderly adjustment ; ; 
: , > persistence during the past two years, is by all portents 
a of labor disputes and amelioration of child labor. For 
ebout to become a reality. . . . Just as the requirements 
gy these meager gains we must thank not the publishers but “egy P th; m2 j 
ball ihe gt tar Sie ea acai aed or honesty in selling new securities are now being criti- 
ii ee ee ee ee es cized, so sound regulation of the Stock Exchange would 
‘ long-delayed uprising among underpaid and overworke undoubtedly be followed by protests thet legitimete busi- 
ar editorial employees. . y. ANDERSON ness was being throttled.” 
ith AUL Y. A PETER HELMOOP NOYES 
i 
at 
of 
1] "Three Mexicans murdered in cold blood; nine helpless 
ur children starved to death; 113 men and women under “The advertising profession is supporting the New Deal 
rid arrest on charges ranging from rioting to criminal syn- end has duly signed its NRA code. It differs hardly at 
of dicalism, not counting eight ranchers indicted for mur- all from the unofficial ethical codes which year after year 
an der—that is the record of California's cotton pickers’ are habitually violated.” 
- strike.” MIRIAM ALLEN DE FORD JAMES RORTY 
ate 
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NOW. -Any One of These 


48 OutstandingBook poaly 951! 


OW you may have the great 
works of such important 
writers as Faulkner, Law- 
rence, Hemingway, Cather, Proust, 
Lewis, Joyce, Maugham—and dozens 
more—complete and unabridged for 
only 95c each! Just run your eye 
down this list of famous books you — € si 
have always wanted to read—books , — a wet ante 
that instruct as well as entertain! And P Saiinal 
119—MOBY DICK-—Herman Melville 192—A HISTORY OF THE BORGIAS 


each one bound in luxurious, silky bal- 
loon cloth, with designs in heavy gold. 138—THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO —Baron Corvo 
DA VINCI—-Merejkowski 193—DROLL STORIES—Honore Balzac 


IPs 


3 ‘Oe Vie tnavke o> 


Which of These Fine Books 196—THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 
Haven't You Read? 


1—DORIAN GRAY—Oscar Wilde 
9—THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 
—Nietzsche 
16—CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 
—George Moore 
19—A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
Ernest Hemingway 
24—THE MIKADO, THE GONDOLIERS, 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE and 
IOLANTHE—W’. S. Gilbert 
37~—ANNA KARENINA—T o/sto) 
47—CANDIDE—Voltaire 
52—THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOPEN- 
HAUER Schopenhauer 
59—SWANN'S WAY— Marcel Proust 
60—THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 
—Spinoza 
61—~SANCTUARY— Wm. Faulkner 
62—GENEALOGY OF MORALS 
Nietzsche 
69—CAMILLE— Alexandre Dumas 
71—THE DECAMERON~ Boccaccio 
76—THE ECUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS -Ilenry Adams 
88—THE GOLDEN ASS—Lucius Apuleius 
89—GREEN MANSIONS-~— Wl’. H. Hudson 
95—NAPOLEON —Fmil Ludwig 
103—SAMUEL PEPYS’ DIARY—Pepys 


106—WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
Emily Bronte 








109—SONS AND LOVERS 
D. H, Lawrence 


LI BRARViwc. 


20 EAST 57TH SY. * N.Y.C. 


When writing to ad1 


176—-OF HUMAN BOND- 
AGE 


139—BEN HUR-—Lew Wallace 
145—A PORTRAIT OF 








THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG MAN 
—James Joyce 
147—TRISTRAM SHANDY 
Laurence Sterie 
151—-THE BROTHERS 
KARAMAZOV 
—Dostoyevski 
152—AN OUTLINE OF 
ABNORMAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY 
154—CYRANO DE BER- 
GERAC~—Rostand 
170—THE SUN ALSO 
RISES 
—Ernest Hemingway 





FORMERLY 


SH 


MOUNTAIN 


$2 to $10 


Every one of these 50 
titles formerly sold for | NIG! F 
at least $2 toashighas | —Translation 
$10. Many are the first 
and onty reprints of ex- 
pensive, original edi- 
tions. Every volume is 
guaranteed complete, | 
unexpurgated, and un- | 
abridged. | 
EXAMINE THEM AT 

OUR RISK | 


206-—-POWES—Lion 








—Somerset Maugham 
179—THE MEDICI-G. I 


191—DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 


BISHOP—Willa Cather 


. Young 


181—THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 


208—THE DIVINE COMEDY—Dante 
211—THREE LIVES—Gertrude Stein 
212—EMINENT VICTORIANS 

—Plato 
213—GUERMANTES WAY 


eae AND PUN- 


. _— 
200-THE MAGIC 


—Thomas Mann 


261—-THE ARABIAN 
HTS 


for 
Adults by Burton 
202—CAPITAL and 
OTHER WRITINGS 
—Kari Marx 
205—THREE SOLDIERS 
—Dos Passos 


Feuchtwanger 


207—PETER IBEETSON 
—Du Maurier 


—Lytton Strachey 


—Marceil Proust 








SEND RO MOREY 


Mail this Coupon 


It is not necesssary to send 
money with this coupon. 
Merely circle tithe numbers 
of books you want, fill in 
your name and address and 
mail to us. Postman will 
bring you books selected. 
Pay him when they arrive, 
plus few cents postage. If 
after 5 days you are not 
delighted—1f books not up 
to your highest expecta- 
tions, return one or all and 
we will refund your 95c 
for each volume returned. 





THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. IR. 
(Dept. 61) 20 E. 57th St., N. Y. 
END me the books whose numbers I us 
have encircled below. I will pay post- wre suet 
man 95c for each volume plus few cents postage. If 
within 5 days I wish to return any or all, you will 
refund the price of each volume I return. 


! 9 16 19 26 37 47 52 


60 61 2 69 71 
89 § 103 106 109 119 138 
145 147 15! 152 154 170 
179 18! 191 192 193 19 199 
201 202 205 206 207 208 211 212 213 


Name 
Address 


City & State ° 
[ ] Check here if you prefer to enclose WITH this 


coupon 95e for each book selected, and we will 





pay the postage. Same return privilege applies. 
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